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CORONET PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INC. 


In 1909, Coronet began mining operations a few miles 
southeast of Plant City, Florida, where a major portion 
of the world’s phosphate is produced. During the ensuing 
50 years, Coronet properties have grown to include four 
rock deposits in Hillsborough and Polk counties, one being 
mined and three held in reserve, and land tracts cor prisinz 


7 12,515 acres. 


An association between Coronet and Tampa Armature 
Works, which is highly cherished, began in 1921 and has 
continuously flourished for 38 years. Congratulations to 
the Smith-Douglass Company, Inc., and their very fine 
organization at Coronet. May the next 50 years also be 
happy and prosperous. 


TAMPA ARMATURE WORKS, Inc. 


401 S. MORGAN STREET TAMPA 1, FLORIDA 
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FLORIDA’S MODERN GOVERNORS 
A TREND poll and a top Florida political ob- 


server join forces to present a prolific analysis of 
this state’s governors from 1925 to the present. 
Florida businessmen and lawyers rate each governor 
individually and reveal two different schools of 
thought. 


THE E. B. MALONE COMPANY 
An unusual two-way partnership produces a mat- 
tress manufacturing company in Florida supplying 
300 dealers in the state. Malone stresses its dealer 
relationship through its three plants and closeness 
to Company top brass. 


MONEY FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
A growing industrial climate in Florida demands 
small business expansion. This story explains how 
to practically approach the problem of obtaining 
capital and loans in this new era of small business. 


FLORIDA’S WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
TREND finds a growth industry which is becom- 
ing more important with cach year. Weeklies are 
better businesses than ever before and are growing 
numerically as Florida’s population swells. 


TALK AND PREDICTIONS 
INSIDE THE STATE 
CLOSE UPS 
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NEXT MONTH 


Danger Signals In 
Mass Developments 


NEWS AND TRENDS 


TREND points to some dangerous fu- 
ture situations in the mass lot and 
home development business. The $10 
down, $10 a month sales of certain 
Florida properties do not add up to 
the sure rosy future that is so popu- 
larly predicted. This is a bold article 
that needs to be told. 


SECTIONS 


Accepted as controlled circulation publication at Tampa, Florida, 








Talk and Predictions 








Southern Transcontinental Air Route 
Would Open Up Vast Tourist Potential 


as FINAL DETERMINATION of 
the celebrated southern transconti- 
nental air service case will probably 
not be forthcoming for a year or so. 

The case has grabbed national at- 
tention through hearings attended by 
business, political and aviation VIPs 
in Los Angeles, Houston, Miami 
Beach and Washington. One of the 
major issues at stake is the decision 
as to what air line—if any—will op- 
erate single carrier service between 
two of the fastest-growing areas in 
the world today—Florida and Cali- 
fornia. 

At present, the two coasts are 
linked on the southern route by an 
interchange service split among 
three air lines—National, Delta and 
American—between Miami and the 
Pacific Coast. 

All of these—plus American, Bran- 
iff, TWA and Eastern—are seeking 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board the 
right to fly the entire route. In addi- 
tion, three other air lines want the 
right to extend their services on por- 
tions of the southern route. These 
are Western, Capital and Continental 
Air Lines. 

Most of the big carriers have told 
CAB Examiner Edward T. Stodola 
that they would use their top-flight 
equipment—jets and turboprops— on 
the route if granted the concession. 

There seemed to be_ universal 
agreement among the air carrier rep- 
resentatives that the route would 
bring enormous advantages to both 
Florida and California, as well as to 
such fast-growing states in between 
as Louisiana, Texas and Arizona. 

Estimates of traffic volume ran to 
over a million annually for the main 
route between Florida and Califor- 
nia, with several million more pas- 
sengers utilizing the increased serv- 
ice in points en route between the 
two coasts. 

Florida resort interests argued 
that, irrespective of which carrier is 
granted the route, a single-carrier 
service would open up a vast tourist 
potential. This potential—-in Texas 
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and California and other southwest- 
ern points—is virtually untapped to- 
day, so far as Florida tourism is 
concerned. 

Another argument advanced 
claimed that the route would link 
two major space age centers—Cape 
Canaveral and the rapidly growing 
electronics-missle industrial complex 
in California. 

The hearing was not dominated by 
Florida witnesses by any means. 
Telling points in favor of service 
through his city were made at the 
Miami Beach phase of the hearing 
by Mayor deLesseps Morrison of 
New Orleans. 

At the Washington phase, Senator 
Herman Talmadge of Georgia testi- 
fied that single-carrier one-plane 
service from Atlanta to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco is vital to the in- 
dustrial development of the entire 
Southeast. Mayor William Harts- 
field said at the same hearing that 
Atlanta needs competitive non-stop 
service to California with added 
service to such points as Fort Worth 
and Dallas. 

Hartsfield said present Atlanta- 
California service via TWA is a 
“bent, dog-leg service” via St. Louis. 

It is highly unlikely that Stodola 
will make any recommendation be- 
fore next year. Then, the air lines 
and the cities will get another chance 
to testify—this time before the CAB 
itself, where they'll voice any objec- 
tions they might have to Stodola’s 
recommendation. 

In turn, this will lead to more de- 
liberations, a CAB decision which 
may — but not necessarily —be the 
same as Stodola’s. Final word will 
come from the White House, where 
the President may or may not follow 
the CAB recommendation. 


sa“DONT TRY TO MAKE this 
area the missile center of the nation,” 
Dick Oberdahn, manager of the Or- 
lando Industrial Board told mem- 


bers of Orlando’s Meninak Club last 
month. 

The speaker indicated that con- 
centrating on one industry would 
be putting all the eggs in one basket 
and he told how a West Coast city 
which had its industry tied up in 
one project fell apart when the mills 
had to close down because they 
could not meet foreign competition. 

Oberdahn said that Orlando today 
is in the same position for industrial 
expansion that Los Angeles was 
back in the middle 1930's and he 
sees no reason why this city should 
not be as successful as the West 
Coast city, if its affairs are handled 
as they should be. 

“There's a definite pattern in such 
development,” he said. “First you 
get an influx of manufacturers 
agents. A few years ago they were 
almost a rarity in Orlando, today the 
telephone directory is full of them. 
After the agents come, there is es- 
tablishment of offices and branches, 
then pilot plants are set up, then 
manufacturing plants,” he explained. 


ee THE SOTTILE FAMILY of 
Miami is reportedly preparing to 
place some of its land assets into a 
corporation and then sell the public 
an interest, in the fashion of Arvida 
Corp.-Arthur Vining Davis. 

The Sottile spokesmen, however, 
are non-commital about published 
reports of the proposed corporation. 
The SEC’s crackdown on advance 
publicity in the Arvida case has 
caused the silence. 

Reports have it, however, that the 
Sottiles would toss into the corpora- 
tion some 50,000 acres of land, in- 
cluding some 17,000 acres of farm 
land in South Dade county, plus 
ranch and citrus lands in Broward, 
Brevard, Highlands, Polk and Mana- 
tee counties. 

These reports indicate that the 
seven Sottile-cowned banks would 
NOT be included in the corporation’s 
assets. 


—— 
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follow the 


TREND 


in Florida Industry 


Keep your eye on _ Industrial 
Florida with press clippings from 
all Florida newspapers, magazines 
and trade journals. 


Maintain a check on pub- 
licity and editorial comment 
of your operation and your 
competitor’s. Obtain sales 
leads for your product. 


Subscribe for as little as $3 
monthly. Write or call for bre- 


chure and details. 


FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 — Phones — 8-3843 
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from MR. FOSTER’S 
2) 3 ee 


Mr. Foster’s Store—where you 
may select office furnishings to 
create just the right business 
atmosphere. 

An atmosphere of tranquil dig- 
nity in the finest decor to 
conform with your distinctive, 
functional requirements. Our 
planning staff will be pleased to 
assist you. 


835 W. Flagler St. © Miami, Fla. 
ph. FR 9-7673 





... Talk & Predictions 





ss THERES LITTLE DOUBT 
that city living is becoming more at- 
tractive to many people,” says Peter 
Stein, Jr., Executive Secretary of the 
St. Petersburg Apartment Owners’ 
Association. 

“In the past ten years we've seen 
a swing of apartment rentals from 
seasonal to permanent occupancy. 
The tourists who rented the apart- 
ments ten years ago have apparent- 
ly migrated over to the Gulf Beaches. 
There’s a thriving demand for both 
rental and co-operative apartments, 
and most of those built in recent 
years have been let unfurnished. 
This further indicates the permanent 
character of today’s apartment 
dweller. Most of them want to live 
near the library, shuffleboard courts, 
and other downtown activity.” 

Stein, who is also President of the 
Pinellas County Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion, avers that there would be more 
apartment house building activity in 
St. Petersburg if the Florida tax 
structure didn’t make profitable op- 
eration difficult. “Few apartment 
buildings are showing a net return 
of over 10 per cent of investment, 
and that doesn’t consider deprecia- 
tion or work which the owner does 
himself. One reason for this is a tax 
framework in which 58 per cent of 
the property pays all of the property 
taxes. Homestead exemption works 
against the apartment house owner. 

“However,” Stein continued, “at 
least one owner is renting one bed- 
room apartments at $2,400 a year 
and has more applicants than he can 
handle. With demand like this, the 
future picture may brighten.” 


ss FLORIDA RANKS FIRST in the 
nation as a point of origin for ex- 
port shipments, according to a spe- 
cial Bureau of the Census survey. 

The state ranks fourth, along with 
Texas and Louisiana, as a final des- 
tination for imports. 

In total trade, Florida is tied with 
California for second place, with 
New York first. 

The survey pointed up import- 
ance of imports and exports as a 
basis for industrial development, in- 
dicating that 60 per cent of imports 
have a final destination within 10 
miles of the port area and that 43 
per cent need further processing 
near the port. 
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H.L.DOUGLAS 
ADVERTISING 


represents only those clients 
offering the finest products 
and services 





Ph. GA 4-3415 
1226 E. Colonial - Orlando 


CAPACITY 
INCREASED 


2’ times! 


Now running on our floor is a two- 
color 41-inch press, which pairs up with 
our one-color 41-inch press and re- 
sults in a three-fold increase in our 
capacity for producing 8 and 16-page 
magazine signatures in our favorite 
size, 8-1/2x11... 





Modern automatic letterpress equip- 
ment, a fine all-slug machine composi- 
tion department, and a fully mechanized 
bindery are combined at The Cattleman 
Press providing undivided responsibility 
for the finest service. Write for our free 
type specimen book. 


The Cattleman Press 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Ti iden 67401 KISSUAMEE, PLA, 
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Inside the State 





A Miami Small Investment Company 


Is One of the Nation’s First 


ssONE OF THE NATION'S first 
small business investment companies 
has set up shop in Miami. 

Operating as the First Southern 
Investment Corporation, the firm re- 
ceived charter number five from the 
small business administration which 
is putting into effect a new act of 
Congress which authorizes the cre- 
ation of firms to make loans under 
liberal terms to small business ven- 
tures. 

The Miami operation has already 
received more than fifty loan requests 
in its first month of operation, even 
though it has operated thus far with 
virtually no publicity. Stanley M. 
Davis, president, says that the loan 
requests aggregate more than seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
and that additional loan requests 
are falling in at the rate of two to 
five a day. 

Loan requests come from a wide 
variety of business ventures, Davis 
said, ranging from metal working 
plants to real estate development 
ventures. 

Davis comes to the new company 
with a background of more than 
twenty-four years association with 
the National City Bank of New York. 
Just prior to joining the new invest- 
ment firm, he was executive vice 
president of the Dade National Bank, 
of which he will continue as a di- 
rector. 

Other officers of the group are J. 
Edward Worton and Sam Rizzo vice 
presidents and James W. Dickey 
secretary-treasurer. 

Worton said that the new firm was 
capitalized with subscriptions from 
a small group of business men who 
contributed a total of $450,000 to 
get the venture started. 

Under terms of the new small bus- 
iness investment corporation loan, 
the firms may lend to a small busi- 
ness—described in the law as a com- 
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pany which has not exceeded net 
income of one hundred fifty thousand 
dollars a year for the past three years 
and which has assets of under five 
million dollars—on a longer term 
basis than banks and many other 
lending institutions. Loans can be 
made up to a period of twenty years, 
and the small business has the option 
of repayment without penalty. 

Although the small business in- 
vestment company law was just go- 
ing into effect, there are already 
movements afoot to have it liberal- 
ized. At present, the small business 
investment corporation can take con- 
vertible security for collateral, but 
some proponents of change would 
like to permit the small business in- 
vestment company to take equity 
securities directly in exchange for 
the loans. 


ss OBSERVING THEIR 50th year 
in Florida, Coronet Phosphate start- 
ed in 1909, when Coronet began 
mining operations a few miles south- 
east of Plant City, Florida, where a 
major portion of the- world’s supply 
of phosphate is produced. 

During the ensuing 50 years, Cor- 
onet properties have grown to in- 
clude four rock deposits in Hills- 
borough and Polk counties, one be- 
ing mined and three held in reserve, 
and land tracts comprising 12,515 
acres. 

In 1952, Coronet was purchased 
by Smith-Douglass Company, Inc. 
Production of dicalcium phosphate 
began in 1957 when Texas City 
Chemicals, Inc., became a subsidiary 
of Smith - Douglass, and Coronet 
Granular Dikal was introduced to 
the feed trade. 


se IN PRELIMINARY PLANNING 
at Jacksonville is a $12 million air- 
port. 


Recommended site is six miles 


northwest of Imeson airport, which 
would allow level terrain, distance 
from industries to lessen visibility 
loss from smoke, and a buffer zone 
against jet noises. 


as FLORIDA'S WEST COAST mis- 
sile launching pad at Venice will 
send a modified Regulus II zoom- 
ing over the Gulf soon. 





These drone targets are being sup- 
plied to the U. S. Air Force under 
a contract with Chance-Vought Air- 


craft, Inc., Dallas, Texas. Under the ; 


contract they will be fired from Ven- 
ice about twice a month for three 
months. They will be intercepted 
out in the Gulf of Mexico and 
guided to Eglin Air Force Base near 
Panama City, where they will be 
recovered. 

The missiles are propelled by a 
small jet engine and piloted by long 
distance electronic controls oper- 
ated by a pilot in a van near the 
launching site. This “out-of-sight” 
pilot will actually be “flying” the 


drone through the duplicate set of " 


instruments set up in the van. 

All launchings will be made in 
daylight; the aft end of the missile 
pointed out over the Gulf during 
testing to minimize noise. It will 
head out into the Gulf about 30 
miles before making a turn north 
toward its target. 
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= ... Inside the State 


ssA FLORIDA manufacturing firm dent of South Florida Asphalt Com- as “without a doubt, the once in a 

has pulled “the big switch” in a real pany as they broadcast from the 15th lifetime news beat for me to date.” 

estate deal. . floor of Moscow’s Ukraine Hotel Radice and Packo have returned 
While countless out-of-state indus- under the noses of Red censors. All to the United States, having been 

trial firms are getting into Florida three major American radio net- the first to return of a group of 27 

real estate as a sideline, Arnold Altex works, attempting to duplicate the Florida businessmen. 

Aluminum Company of Miami has _ stunt later, were cut off by the Soviet 





also jumped into the rea] estate pic- monitors. ee WITH MORE THAN $4 BIL- 
ture. Only instead of buying Florida This marked the first time an un- LION in new construction in the | 
real estate, Arnold Altex has invested censored broadcast has penetrated past five years, Florida ranks fourth 
“Fin Maryland. from within Russia to the Western in the nation. 
M. B. Morris, president of the world. Bien, who was last year’s Of the 287,000 dwelling units built 


firm, said Arnold Altex has acquired journalistic Headline Award Winner in that period, 64,200 went up last 
seven Maryland real estate corpora- for his work with the National Sales year. Some 70,000 are estimated for 
tions, in exchange for an undisclosed Executive Club describes the feat 1959. 
amount of Arnold Altex stock. eee : 
Morris said the seven corporations | 
held real estate valued at almost 
ich | $3,000,000. He also hinted at further | 
ce | acquisitions to come, by stating | 
ity | ‘these acquisitions mark our first | 
ne } step into the real estate field.” 
There’s a strong possibility that | 
the company will follow up soon 


is. | with purchase of real estate in 
vil] | Florida. 
m- 


ss MEN BEHIND THE NEWS— | 
Scoring a clean beat over the na- 
tional radio networks with their suc- 
cessful broadcast direct from Mos- 
cow on Nixon’s recent trip to the 
Red capitol to open the American 
National Exhibition, (from L to R) 
Walter Dunn, co-owner of. Ft. Laud- 
erdale radio station WFTL, Bill 
Bien, business news editor of the 
Ft. Lauderdale News and Southern 
Bell Telephone Company’s Custom- 
er Service Engineer, Harry Pischke 
flash a triumphant grin. 





Ip- 
1 Extra Convenience for 
he Business Offices... 
ee 
- The desk-size switchboard 
ar 
be | If you take or make a lot of calls in 
t your office, why not enjoy the compact 

ay efficiency of a small cordless switch- 
= ; | board. Handles both interoffice and outside 
he , calls. Just the right size to fit on top of 
nt’ B a desk and still leave plenty of work 
he ‘ | space. And you can add stations or re- 
of | | arrange lines at any time at nominal cost. 
is Call the telephone Business Office 
ile | for complete details. A representative 
ng Having planned the broadcast and will visit you at your convenience. 


30 | in reaching Ft. Lauderdale and New 
th York investment builder, Robert C. 
Radice, and Joseph J. Packo, presi- 


‘ill } script for ten days the trio succeeded | 
| --Growing With The Future 
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Anything from 26-foot beams 
to nuts and bolts. Fast service! 


Built and equipped by Reeves 
Fences, Inc. 


Phone Tampa 4-5865 


Hicuway 574 & FautKensurc Rp. 
Mailing Address: Bx. 92, Mango, Fla. 


LEON PONTE, Mgr. 
formerly with 
HAKE Galvanizing Co., New Orleans 
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PRODUCT OR SERVICE 


FLORIDA TREND 


P.O. BOX 150 
TAMPA, FLA. 
25 Months — $5.00 
0 Bill me. (1) Check enclosed. 
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... Inside the State 





seSUMMER TOURISM, once con- 
fined to Northwest Florida and now 
spread over the state, is climbing 
toward an indicated total of nine 
million visitors this year. 

Airlines, bus companies and rail- 
roads are selling new low cost pack- 
age plans covering transportation, 
lodging and food. One airline re- 
ported June package vacation sales 
up 65 per cent over last year. 

More than a half million tourists 
came to Florida by car in May, a 
road count showed. The Pensacola 
to Panama City “miracle strip” with 
new attractions and facilities is 
booming. 

A U. S. Department of Commerce 
booklet says a couple of dozen tour- 
ists a day are economically compara- 
ble to acquiring a new manufactur- 
ing industry with a $200,000 annual 
payroll. 

A building boom in tourist accom- 
modations marked the first half of 
1959 in Florida, with no leveling 
off in sight, according to Hotel Com- 
missioner Richard Edgerton. 

This period saw 650 new lodging 
establishments bringing the total ac- 
commodations to 40,704 hotels, 
apartments, motels and rooming 
houses with 422,381 rental units. 
The 27 new restaurants boosted the 
state’s total to 16,379 with a seating 
capacity of 759,738 persons. 


se FREE PUBLIC RELATIONS, a 
new service to attract more industry 
to Hialeah, was announced by Mayor 
Henry A. Milander. He said that all 
new industries will be able to receive 
free public service. during their 
initial operation period from the city 
publicity bureau, operated by the 
firm of Haggard and Marchner, 
public relations counsel. 

Hialeah’s industrial boom really 
began to spread in 1955 when the 
city offered another unique municipal 
service to incoming industry by 
lifting its inventory tax with the 
permission of the state legislature. 


ss FLORIDA BUILDERS are miffed 
about the recent legislature’s Act 
requiring them to post a bond io 
guarantee that they pay sales tax on 
the materials they use. New law will 
effect only those contractors not 
having a license at least 12 months 
eye to the signing of the act. Could 

e quite severe for smaller builders. 
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ssFORMATION OF MORGAN- 
SWAIN INCORPORATED, has 
been announced by- Duncan J. 
Morgan, President. The company is 
a consolidation of Dramatic Presen- 
tations, Incorporated, which Morgan 
formerly headed and Carey-Swain 
Incorporated, commercial motion 
picture studio on the west coast of 
Florida. In the transaction, Morgan 
and Hack Swain, now Vice President 
of the consolidated company, pur- 
chased the interest of William P. 
Carey in Carey-Swain and Florida 
Film Studios. 


At the same time it was announced 
that Morgan-Swain would extend its 
business nationally, with Sarasota as 
a base of operation. Sales repre- 
sentatives have been appointed in 
Chicago and Chattanooga, and addi- 
tional sales representatives in other 
cities will shortly be announced. 


ae MINUTE MAID CORP., one of 
Florida’s major citrus concentrators 
headquartered at Orlando, has ac- 
quired a minority interest in a 
Mexican frozen orange juice con- 
centrating plant through its sub- 


sidiary, Minute Maid International 
Corp., said Robert M. Blake, presi- 
dent of the subsidiary. 

The Mexican plant, Jugos Cocen- 
trados, S. A., at Montemorelos, about 
60 miles southeast of Monterrey. It 
has a capacity of about 4,000 boxes 
of fruit daily. Its pack will be sold 
outside the United States, Blake said. 

Minute Maid Corp. also sold a 
frozen pea processing plant at 
Lewiston, Idaho, to Seabrook Farms 
Co. Previously Minute Maid sold its 
Snow Crop label for frozen vege- 
tables and fruits to Seabrook. 


Le 








ALL ADVERTISING — 
SERVICES UNDER 
ONE ROOF. 


Successful advertisers know that winning campaigns are fought on many fronts. 

Careful advance planning based on thorough and accurate knowledge of 
markets, distribution, media, product potential and competition activity is essential. 
Follow this with a coordinated assault of strong consumer or trade advertising, 
merchandising and publicity and you have a winner. One that made every dollar count. 

This kind of advertising requires two things. (1) An advertiser willing to spend 
time planning with his agency and (2) an advertising agency which offers all 
these services. 

We provide all services under one roof. We have a strong art-copy depart- 
ment; well equipped motion picture studio for production of television commercials, 
industrial, training and educational films; radio production department; merchandising 
department (manpower available for surveys, distribution checks, etc.); market 
analysis (complete data available on every market in the U. S., and Canada) plus 
modern print production equipment to do the job better, faster and less expensive. 

We'll provide any service from planning and executing a full scale campaign 
to producing a TV spot or a brochure, point-of-sale piece, label design, catalogue or 
sales manual. Whatever your advertising need we have it under our roof. 

We serve clients in Florida, Washington, D. C., and New York City. We would 
like to serve you. Won't you send in the coupon below so we can get acquainted. 
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ADDRESS = . 
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It’s so easy to sell the top man! 


Every salesman has experienced the 
struggle to sell a company only 

to find resistance melt away 

when he reached the “right man.” 


The “right man” is usually the top man and 
he’s the man who reads TREND because 
it’s the quickest and best way he can 
keep informed on the Florida 

business and industrial scene. 


He’s looking for fresh ideas and 

new and better products and services 

for his company. He's easy to sell because 
he gives the orders. 


Ask us for new readership study. 
Florida TREND, P. O. Box 150, Tampa. 
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Governors From 1925 to 1959 
Are Reviewed and Rated 


By Allen Morris 


_m are in the Board room at the Capitol. 

It is known as the Board room because it is here 
that the Governor and the six independent, elected 
officers of the Executive Department meet nearly every 
Tuesday to transact the State’s business through their 
membership on a score of ex-officio boards. 

The Board of Trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund is an ex-officio board often in the news for its 
responsibility is the management of State-owned lands, 
including those covered by the navigable waters of the 
state. 

These six officers constitute what is commonly 
known, if not formally, as “The Cabinet.” They are, 
in order of their listing in the Constitution, the Secretary 
of State, the Attorney General, the Comptroller, the 
Treasurer, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

This is not “The Governor’s Cabinet.” That is still 
another group of officials, distinguished usually as “The 
Little Cabinet.” 

Holding commissions of office which do not extend 
beyond the term of the appointing Governor, these 
officials head up agencies which may be regarded as 
extensions of the Office of the Governor. Once com- 


missioned, however, these officials can exercise inde- 
pendent judgment in the administration of their duties. 
Occasionally they may be found, almost always in 
private, in disagreement with the appointing Governor. 

Among the members of the Little Cabinet are the 
Chairman of the Road Department, the Chairman of 
the Industrial Commission, the Beverage Director, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Commissioner, the Chairman of 
the Development Commission, the Chairman of the 
Racing Commission, and the Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner. 

Ex-officio means to serve in one office by virtue of 
holding another. Not all members of the Cabinet, nor 
even the Governor, are members of all the ex-officio 
boards. 

The Board of Trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund, already mentioned, consists of the Governor and 
four members of the Cabinet. The Railroad Assessment 
Board has three Cabinet officers for its members, 
skipping the Governor. 

To return to the point of beginning, the members 
of the Big Cabinet are elected by the people every 
four years. They possess an advantage over the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Martin, Carlton, Shoeltz, Cone, Holland. . . 


Governor in that they may be reelected successively, 
and usually are. This means they may be reasonably 
certain of being able to carry out policies requiring a 
long period of years to develop. 

The Governor must root his policies within four 
years from a theoretical standpoint; actually, from a 
practical political point of view, in considerably less 
time. 

Usually, it is felt that the Governor achieves his 
legislative aspirations during the first regular session 
of his four-year term. This session begins just three 
months after he has taken office. The second regular 
session of a gubernatorial administration, occurring in 
its third year, generally is regarded as a defensive or 
holding session. 

You are, as said before, in the Board room at the 
Capitol. This is on the first floor and in the southwest 
corner, within the suite of the Office of the Governor. 

Looking down from the fake-aged (flailed with 
chains) mahogany-stained walnut walls are portraits 
of Florida’s most recent Governors. This is the gallery 
to which a likeness of LeRoy Collins will be added after 
he vacates the beige-colored, leather-covered chair at 
the center of the oval table at which the Governor 
is flanked on most Tuesdays by members of the Big 
Cabinet. 

The portraits do generally as such formal paintings 
are supposed to do: present the subject in the best 
angles of his physiognomy. Some would say this has 
not been accomplished in one or two instances. But 
tastes in portraiture differ. 

The suppression of blemishes has been aided by 
the soft light of the chandeliers—replicas of antiques. 

Of the 10 portraits whose subjects look down with 
unchanging expression upon the events which occur 
before their eyes, this writer knew nine during their 
tenure as Governor. Each had his triumphs and his 
defeats. Each had his days when it seemed that 
Armageddon was being waged in the chambers up- 
stairs of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Standing in the Board room looking at the portraits, 
a number of impressions are strongly felt by an observer 
in a reminiscent mood. 

For one, it could be argued with assurance that the 
manner of Governor reflected the temper of the people 
at the time of his election. Seeing them in a gallery 
of portraits is to realize the differences. There is no 
pattern of similarity. 

Politically speaking, it well may behoove a candidate 
to accentuate his differences from the Governor then 
in office. 

Subject to the usual reservations about generaliza- 
tions, however satisfied the people may be about the 
Governor then in office—and usually after three years 
they are not completely happy—the majority of the 
electorate appears to want change by the approach of 
the next. gubernatorial election. (After the primaries, 
some may wish the man in office could remain there. ) 

Beginning with John Wellborn Martin, who became 
Governor at the crest of the great land swell of the 
1920's, here are some thumbnail impressions of those 
who have administered the affairs of the State in what 
may be regarded as “modern” Florida: 

Martin, ebullient, hearty, three-time Mayor of Jack- 
sonville, had been elected in 1924 on a promise to build 
highways, then the State’s greatest need. 

(In the same election, the state frankly bid for the 
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wealthy from other states by changing its constitution 
to prohibit income and inheritance taxes. The state’s 
voters also gave Central and South Florida greater 
representation in the Legislature. Dade county's mem. 
bership in the House of Representatives was increased 
from one to three.) 

With Detroit putting America on wheels, Floridians 
felt access by highway was an important aspect of their 
state’s economic destiny. The Dixie Highway, down the 
East Coast from Jacksonville to Miami, was barely 
passable by daylight under good weather conditions, 
The Tamiami Trail was a 15-mile stub on the Miami 
end, with agricultural interests fighting a bond issue 
for its extension. There was a toll road from Lake 
Okeechobee to the East Coast. The new Governor 
traveled a dirt road into Tallahassee for his inauguration. 

Governor Martin brought about an impressive start 
on getting the people out of the sand and mud. It was, 
in the World War II phrase, a “crash program” but the 
times and the people demanded and got it. The boom’s 
impact also was felt an the State’s penal and _ hospital 
institutions. 

Doyle Elam Carlton, Tampa lawyer and former 
State Senator, inherited the backbreaking task of sal- 
vaging the state as Florida was beat to its knees by the 
double-blows of the collapse of its own boom and the 
subsequent national economic distress. 

The number of special legislative sessions called by 
Governor Carlton—three—was a record for our times 
until Governor Collins came along. 

Governor Carlton called the first, from June | 
through June 20, 1929, because “the problems of finance 
and taxation have not been solved.” The famous 
“Hundred Day Legislature” of 1931, which remained 
for two extra sessions of 20 days each after the regular 
60-day stay, heard the Governor say “we have accom- 
plished at the regular session little which the people 
expected or the State requires.” 

Out of those sessions emerged the gasoline tax allo- 
cation which shifted responsibility for payment of 
county road debts to the State. And the State also 
turned another far-reaching policy corner by legalizing 
pari mutuel wagering. 

David Sholtz, the Brooklyn-born Daytona Beach 
lawyer who succeeded Carlton, slipped into the second 
Democratic primary of 1932 almost unnoticed in a 
titanic struggle between two former occupants of the 
Adams Street Mansion: Cary A. Hardee and John W. 
Martin. 

Breezy, glad-handing Dave Sholtz knew how to 
dance the new tunes being pined in Washington. As a 
consequence, Florida was at the head of the line among 
Southern states in getting New Deal money, funneled 
through the CWA, ERA, WPA and PWA. 

And along with these emergency agencies came the 
establishment of such permanent social security organi- 
zations as the Industrial Commission, with employment 
security as its responsibility, and the Welfare Board, 
administering old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. 

Meantime, to help finance the State government and 
its increasing responsibility for public education and 
the matching of Federal grants, slot machines and 
alcoholic beverages were legalized. 

By the end of his second legislative session, the 
jaunty Governor was taking a battering but the law- 
makers stamped their endorsement upon the adminis- 
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tration with an unanimous vote for a resolution cf 
confidence in the Senate and a 74-10 division in the 
House. 

The pattern of contrast never was sharper than it 
was between Sholtz and his successor, Fred Preston 
Cone, Lake City banker-lawyer. Known popularly as 
“Uncle Fred” and “Old Suwannee,” Cone was 65 at the 
time of his inauguration and proud to be a “Cracker.” 

He had no particular program beyond meeting the 
basic needs of the people from existing tax income. He 
refused to trade and traffic with the frustrated members 
of the Legislature, unaccustomed to dealing with a 
Governor who wanted nothing. 

A highway patrol, financed from the sale of driver 
licenses, was created. If the Cone administration is not 
otherwise identified today with any milestone of prog- 
ress, it safely could be said “Old Suwannee’s” four years 
served to throttle down the machinery of government 
which had roared and raced into so many new directions 
during the Sholtz regime. 

Florida’s World War Il Governor was Spessard 
Lindsey Holland, who had advanced to the top State 
office through successive public service in his native 
Polk county as County Prosecutor, County Judge and 
State Senator. And he went on to be United States 
Senator, the first Governor or ex-Governor so honored 
by the voters of the six who sought the office in some 
quarter of a century. 

War forced adjustments which Florida’s government 
calmly made under the leadership of Governor Holland. 
Rationing reduced gasoline tax collections but the war 
also stalled highway construction. Horse racing was 
suspended, and a tax on cigarets replaced wagering 
revenue. 

There were adjustments of a positive nature. The 
Holland administration stabilized the retirement of 
county road and bridge debt by a constitutional pledge 
of two cents of the gasoline tax. This also made possible 
the financing of badly needed new and replacement 
roads, particularly of a feeder variety. The administra- 
tion also settled the progress-bogging Everglades Drain- 
age District debt problem. 

Holland was succeeded by Millard Fillmore Cald- 
well, who had but recently established his residence and 
law office in Leon county after having served as Con- 
gressman from the Third (Northwest) District for eight 
years. 

Caldwell, moving across Monroe street into the 
Capitol from his law office, brought an astounding talent 
for administration. He gave the appareance of enjoy- 
ing himself more thoroughly than any of the other 
recent occupants of the office, yet a tremendous amount 
of work was accomplished through his skill in delegating 
responsibility. 

The Minimum Foundation Program came into being 
during the Caldwell administration to assure reasonable 
equality of public education among the counties. The 
Governor plugged for—and got—establishment of the 
State Advertising Commission. The University of 
Florida and Florida State College for Women became 
coeducational institutions, with the later changing its 
name to Florida State University. Organized attention 
was given to water conservation. 

While Caldwell presented a different appeal to 
voters than had Holland, there were many men and 
women who thought they found their governmental 
philosophy sufficiently alike to support each politically. 





. Caldwell, Warren, McCarty, Johns, Collins 





But it is doubtful whether many Caldwellites helped 
elect his successor, Fuller Warren, Jacksonville lawyer. 
In fact, Warren’s second primary campaign blasted the 
“Caldwell combine.” 

Laws were enacted in the first legislative session of 
the Warren administration to carry out two important . 
campaign pledges: to get cattle off the highways and 
to stabilize the citrus industry. 

Governor Warren, a man of very considerable per- 
sonal magnetism, aggressively supported promotional 
endeavors on the state’s behalf. His Advertising Com- 
mission launched the first successful campaign to 
popularize Florida as a summer tourist area. He created 
a self-financing Industrial Development Council. Its 
membership of prominent citizens, headed by McGregor 
Smith of the Florida Power & Light Company, skillfully 
called the nation’s attention to Florida’s advantages for 
light industry. : 

The Warren administration also saw the beginning 
of a number of tremendous public works, among these 
the Jacksonville Expressway and the Sunshine Skyway. 
Election laws were overhauled. But Warren took the 
buffets for legislative enactment of a limited sales tax 
to pay the escalating expense of the Minimum Founda- 
tion and other programs. 

Warren wis succeeded by the broadshouldered, 
crisp-talking Fort Pierce cattleman and citrus grower 
whom he had defeated in the second primary of 1948, 
Daniel Thomas McCarty. 

Governor McCarty suffered a disabling heart attack 
in February following his inauguration the preseding 
month and died in September. This illness hobbled the 
development of his governmental program although 
John McCarty, a brother, and others in the official family 
labored for its accomplishment. 

His administration saw the passage of laws doubling 
the appropriation for State advertising and promotion, 
creating The Judicial Council to search out ways for 
bettering the state’s system of justice, requiring higher 
safety and sanitary standards in nursing Geass for the 
ailing and the aged, and providing a personnel study 
of 2 employment as a basis of equal pay for equal 
work. 

Upon McCarty’s death, Senate President Charley 
Eugene Johns of Starke became Acting Governor. Johns 
had been a railroad conductor and was the owner of a 
general insurance agency and other businesses. He was 
a Governor who gave sympathetic attention to the prob- 
lems which individuals pressed upon him at every turn. 

The Johns administration, lasting 15 months, was 
notable for its highway construction program. This 
included preliminary work on the Sunshine State Turn- 
nike. Progress was made in helping the mentally ill. 
The Acting Governor encouraged promotional en- 
deavors for tourists and industry. 

With the portrait of Acting Governor Johns, our tour 
of the gallery in the Board room ends. 

Time, like the artists, has treated kindly most of the 
Governors of modern Florida. A softness, similar to the 
light radiating from the chandeliers which illuminate 
the portraits, has blurred most of the blemishes. 

In the near future, perhaps a year and a half from 
now, a new painting will be hung in the Board room. 

Thomas LeRoy Collins will join his predecessors in 
watching the unfolding of the State’s business. What 
will history record of the Collins administration? That 
is for history to say. (See Ratings on Next Page) 
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TREND POLL: 


COMMENT: 


As the ballots began to pile up 
in TREND’S office it became ap- 
parent that Floridians have quite 
positive views about the past 10 
Governors who served them. We 
offered only four classifications to 
choose, “Outstanding,” “High,” “Av- 
erage,’ and “Low.” Most ballots ran 
the gamut from top to bottom, man- 
ifesting the highest admiration to 
the lowest esteem. 

But when the votes were gathered 
and indexed the pattern began to 
take a revealing shape. The concen- 
trations spread quickly and heavily, 
in most cases, from “Average” to the 
direction in which regard was head- 
ed. Actually there were no real split 
decisions that would cause a Gov- 
ernor to get an “average” rating by 
virtue of yeas and neas, with the 
possible exception of the Lawyer's 
vote for Fuller Warren, which was 
nevertheless, heavy in the center. 

As a whole Lawyers were slightly 
more conservative, if not sympa- 
thetic, in their high and low voting. 
This stems perhaps from an inborn 
sympathy and better working knowl- 
edge of political endeavors. None- 
theless 34 percent were willing to 
give Millard Caldwell their highest 
vote and 59 percent decided to put 
Charley Johns in the “low” column. 


Businessmen disagreed with Law- 
yers except in the case of the low 
four selections. Both groups gave 
John Martin fifth place with a grade 
well above average. While Lawyers 
honored Spessard Holland with the 
second highest vote, Businessmen 
soared him to the top with the high- 
est single score in the poll when 43 
percent named his administration 
“outstanding.” 

Businessmen voted present Gov. 
LeRoy Collins significantly higher 
than Lawyers when they placed him 
second behind Holland. In _ the 
fourth place that the Lawyers gave 
Collins, Businessmen put the attor- 
neys most honored man, Millard 
Caldwell, but still giving Caldwell 
a high vote. 


Depression Governor Doyle Carl- 
ton was honored with third highest 
by both groups. He was noted un- 
der “comments” on several ballots 
as deserving of special considera- 
tion due to economic conditions dur- 
ing his administration. However, 
TRENDS analysis was purely math- 
ernatical. 


While the ballots carried the name 
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How BUSINESS MEN Rate Them 








HIGHEST 





Holland 
1.291 


HIGH 





Collins Carlton Caldwell 
1.000 973 .874 
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HIGH LOW 














Warren Cone 
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How LAWYERS Rate Them 





Holland 
993 








HIGHEST 





Caldwell 
1.105 


HIGH 


HIGH AVERAGE 


LOW 











Sholtz 
—.096 








Johns 


—.500 


of Dan T. McCarty, who died tragi- 
cally in 1953 just a few months after 
taking office, 
TREND editors 
decided that it 
would be unfair 
to publish the 
judgement of 
his administra- 
tion which was 
cut so short by 
his illness and 
death. It should 
be sufficient to 
say that judged McCarty 

on those who 

were willing to rate his very short 
term his rating would have been 
extremely high. (TREND will fur- 
nish individuals the McCarty tabu- 
lation on written request.) 





How The Poll Was Conducted 


The poll was sent to businessmen 
and lawyers by first class mail with 
a questionnaire that asked the single 
question, “Judged on the merits of 
service to Florida, how would you 
rate the following Florida gover- 
nors?” The list of governors showed 
only their dates in office followed by 
the columns, “Outstanding, High, 
Average, Low.” 

About 900 questionnaires were 
mailed out in all, of which approxi- 
mately two-thirds were directed to 
the more populous cities and one 
third to smaller communities. About 
400 were sent to lawyers and 500 
to businessmen. Among lawyers 152 
returned marked ballots and 215 
business men returned marked bal- 
lots. 

Lawyers were selected from 
phone books and a roster published 
by the Florida Bar. Businessmen 
were selected from TREND’s cir- 
culation files. No effort was made 
to identify lawyers by age. An effort 
was made to select businessmen 
with senior titles when possible. 
The poll did not request signatures 
and the only difference between 
those sent to businessmen and those 
to lawyers was the color of paper 
used for the questionnaire. 

Of those returning the ballots 72 
per cent were able to rate every gov- 
ernor (higher among lawyers and 
lower among businessmen). For 
“Outstanding” a score of 2 points 
was given, 1 point for “High,” 0 for 
“Average” and —1 for “Low.” To- 
tals were divided by votes cast to 
obtain the average score. All votes, 
including partially completed _bal- 
lots, were counted. 

(See Tabulation Next Page) 
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Detailed Tabulation; 


BUSINESSMEN 


Years Outstanding High Average Low Votes Rate 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 1941-45 82 83 21 3 189 1.29] 
LeROY COLLINS 1955- 88 61 38 25 212 1.000 
DOYLE E. CARLTON 1929-33 38 72 36 3 149 973 
MILLARD F. CALDWELL _ 1945-49 42 88 56 5 191 874 
JOHN W. MARTIN 1925-29 11 43 70 11 135 400 
DAVID SHOLTZ 1933-37 3 20 73 58 154 ~.208 
FULLER WARREN 1949-53 9 23 84 84 200 - 215 
FRED P. CONE 1937-41 4 10 83 63 160 —,28] 
CHARLEY E. JOHNS 1953-54 1 13 51 140 205 —.609 
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Years Outstanding High Average Low Votes Rate 
MILLARD F. CALDWELL _ 1945-49 49 63 28 3 143 1.105 va 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 1941-45 45 57 26 10 138 993 suct 
DOYLE E. CARLTON 1929-33 28 48 38 6 120 817 goo 
LeROY COLLINS 1955- 46 38 35 26 145 724 
JOHN W. MARTIN 1925-29 21 41 42 16 120 008 
FULLER WARREN 1949-53 12 25 59 47 143 014 
DAVID SHOLTZ 1933-37 9 14 58 44 125 — 096 
FRED P. CONE 1937-41 3 11 59 52 125 —.280 
CHARLEY E. JOHNS 1953-54 1 10 47 82 140 — 500 © 
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THE E. B. MALONE CO. 





Two Partnerships are a Big Factor 
in Florida’s Mattress Manufacturing 


les difficult—and frequently foolish— to try to pinpoint 
a single factor that’s responsible for the success of a 
business enterprise. 

All the same, if one had to pin down the success 
story of the E. B. Malone Company, one of the best 
answers would be to attribute a great deal of the firm’s 
success to its intelligent and aggressive promotion of 
good factory-dealer relationships. 





The Malone company is actually two partnerships. 
Its cohesive force, and the cornerstone of both partner- 
ships, is the 72-year-old businessman for whom the 
company was named. E. B. Malone is senior partner 
of the combine which operates plants in Miami and 
Tampa—along with Frank Collins and Lee Ezell—and 
he’s also senior partner of another partnership—with 

(Continued on Next Page) 


(left to right) Lee Ezell, General Production Manager; 
E. B. Malone, Chairman of the Board; Frank Collins, 
General Manager. 














The E. B. Malone Company 


Quick Deliveries, Sales to Only Regular Dealers 


Jack Malone and Gordon Patterson—which operates a 
third plant in Jacksonville. 

A big factor in Florida’s mattress-manufacturing 
business, the firm was operating in a tin-roofed shed 
alongside the Miami River when Malone bought it in 
1928. To show some idea of the growth of the Miami 
operation, alone, the tin-roofed shed gave way to six 
buildings sprawling alongside the Florida East Coast 
tracks in Miami's northwest section—and these in turn 
have been supplanted by a new 50,000 square-foot 
plant in Hialeah costing between $700,000 and $800,000 
and employing some 90 workers. 

The very tact that the Malone combine has three 
plants in Florida is pointed out as evidence of its con- 
cern with keeping its dealers happy—and selling. 

“If a big mattress firm were to locate in Florida, it 
would centralize with one plant—if it followed what 
looks like the most efficient operational ideas,” Malone 
people will tell you. “Maybe our operation of three 
major plants is not maximum efficiency—but we happen 
to think that it’s the best way to keep our dealers 
happy and supplied with our products.” 

The morte sal of added plants started when 
Malone bought the former Higgins boat yard—where 
crash boats had been made—in Jacksonville right after 
the war. It’s at 600 E. Fourth Street. Then, in 1947, 
the third Malone plant opened at 1534 Fuller Street 
in Tampa. 


Dealers Consult Top Brass 


How did these plants help in building up better 
relationships with Malone dealers throughout the state? 

“By guaranteeing quicker deliveries,” says Frank 
Collins, general manager of the Miami-Tampa oper- 
ation. “We build a good mattress—but we're not naive 
enough to think that’s the whole story in selling. With 
three plants, we can—and frequently have—serviced 
dealers on a crash basis in emergency situations.” 

Once, for instance, a Tampa store ran a sale on 
Malone mattresses. The store-owner hopefully expected 
to sell 100—maybe 200—units. 

Instead—he was swamped. During the sale period, 
he took orders for the incredible total of more than 
1,800 mattresses. 

He got on the telephone, called Collins, asking how 
deliveries could be made. 

All three Malone plants went into action. Delivery 
of all 1,800 mattresses was made to the ultimate cus- 
tomers within five days. 

The anecdote illustrates another point about which 
Malone and his associates are proud—and, moreover, 
which is regarded as a mighty potent sales tool and 
factory-dealer good will builder. That’s the fact that 
Malone dealers throughout the state can—and often 
do—make direct contact by telephone or personal visits 
with Malone or his partners to discuss merchandising 
problems and other matters concerned in the sale of 
mattresses. 

And, human nature being what it is, the dealers 
like to take up their problem with top brass. It helps 
dealer morale—and that helps sales. 
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Naturally, the Malone organization goes in heavily 
for the conventional and time-tested methods for keep- 
ing dealers happy and selling. Dealers are provided 
with all the usual sales ae-adaien displays and 
banners, newspaper mats, sales incentive and sales 
training programs for the retail floor staff and the like. 
Malone makes it a cardinal rule never to inaugu- 
rate a new line or a new program without showing it 
to the dealers and to their salesmen. Frequently, there 
are groups of 40 to 50 salesmen prowling the Malone 
factories while Ezell—the production manager at Miami- 
Tampa—or Collins or their Jacksonville opposite num- 
bers give them a brief but intensive course in how to 
tell a good mattress from another kind. Malone himself 
takes a tremendous interest in all these sessions, fre- 
quently conducting a guided tour himself. 


300 Malone Dealers in Florida 


One vital factor is capsuled in a sign which is dis- 
played in a most prominent spot just inside the entrance 
to the offices and plants of the Malone group. The sign 
states baldly that the company makes no sales to 
individuals, only to its regular dealers. What's more, 
the organization sticks to it scrupulously—which makes 
the dealer aware that he’s not in competition with a 
price-cutting operation in the factory, as is sometimes 
the case in some consumer-goods manufacturing 
operations. 

Collins point out that Malone dealers are carefully 
picked. 

“We don't get carried away by size, although some 
of our dealers include some of the big merchandising 
firms in the state,” he says, “On the other hand, we 
have some small merchants as dealers, and we're proud 
of them because they represent the type of operation 
we want associated with our products. We serve our 
smallest dealer just as carefully as our largest.” 

Dealer relations are sometimes carried to this sur- 
prising extreme—a dealer, optimistic about prospects, 
might order 100 mattresses—only to have a Malone 
executive tell him to cut the order to, say 50, and thus 
save himself from tying up money and storage space. 

“With three plants, we can, in effect, handle the 
storage for dealers a good bit,” says Collins. “And, by 
the same token, if a dealer has a rush order, we can get 
the goods there right away.” 

The area served by the Miami plant, for example, 
takes in Dade and Broward Counties principally. In 
this area, there are some 500 stores selling mattresses 
and similar products, Collins estimates. Of these, 50, 
more or less, have been awarded Malone dealerships. 

There are about 300 Malone dealers throughout 
Florida—the only state in which the firm concentrates 
operations. Malone, in turn, is one of 31 U. S. franchises 
for Spring Air, a type of mattress which is part of 
the Malone line. 

Like many another manufacturing outfit, Malone 
sells direct to institutions, such as hospitals and uni- 
versities. This is largely because the dealers are not 
equipped to handle the specialized orders of, for 
instance, hospitals. 
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Once, a misunderstanding of de- 
livery dates for a University of Mi- 
ami dormitory caused a crisis. Seems 
that it was understood’the mattresses 
were to be delivered to the dormi- 
tory by an early October date—but 
one Friday in September, university 
officials telephoned to ask where the 
mattresses were, explaining that a 
trainload of students was expected 
the following Sunday afternoon. 

“We worked around the clock Fri- 
day and Saturday and into Sunday,” 
a Malone official recalls, “at all three 
plants—but we had those 600 mat- 
tresses installed before the students 
arrived.” 

Malone’s personal success story— 
a full story in itself—began when he 
piled up a fortune in his twenties, 
came to Miami to retire, got caught 
in the end of the Florida Boom, and 
salvaged enough to buy into the 
then-small mattress firm. 

He has hard and fast rules about 
business—rules which, he believes, 
are essential to success. 

For one thing, he and his business 
ventures have never missed taking 
a discount. 

For another—a rarity in these 
credit-conscious times — Malone 
doesn’t believe in borrowing. Ex- 
pansion has been financed from earn- 
ings. 

Third—and this make’ it difficult 
to get at the scope of the company’s 
success story—Malone believes that 
a businessman should keep the facts 
of financial ccndition as much as 
possible to himself. 

So, volume, sales figures and other 
data are not available. However, it 
is reliably estimated that the three 
plants have a production capacity of 
more than 1,000 units a day—with 
the new Miami plant adding roughly 
25% to that potential. 

Malone soon expects to expand its 
product-mix, by manufacturing some 
lines of small couches. Manufactur- 
ing of these will be concentrated in 
Jacksonville, under a new division 
of the combine—but all three plants 
will warehouse and service. 

But the 72-year-old Malone and 
his partners leave no doubt there 
will be no changes in firm policy to 
work full-time on improving factory- 
dealer relationships. As usual, a 
dealer in Orlando or Tallahassee or 
Tampa with a problem will be pick- 
ing up the telephone and talking it 
over with Malone in person. And 
the firm’s staff of nine salesmen will 
get the same standing orders—to try 
to see every Malone dealer at least 
cnce a week. 


FLORIDA 
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SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


"Fair" reapportionment could boomerang in Florida 
if it followed the path of a similar situation in In- 
diana some years ago. Indiana wanted more represent- 
ation for metropolitan areas, and after a struggle suc- 





ceeded in getting enough more legislative seats to give 


the cities equal representation. 

Then the cities became highly industrialized. 
Labor began to swing powerful political arms. Result: 
Legislature became labor dominated. Business and in- 
dustry had to look to rural representatives for pro- 
tection. Florida would not be faced with this sit- 
uation now, but a few years from now labor will be 
much more of a factor. 

Almost unnoticed in the Florida press last month 
was the winning of the Chicago-to-Mackinac Island 
sailing race by Feather II,designed and built by 








Charles Hunt, Lake Wales, (TREND July 1959). In sail- 
ing circles this is a Cinderella feat. The C-to-M 


race is perhaps the second most important race in 
America. Feather II, a yawl, is a modification of 
Feather I which has an admirable record in Great 
Lakes sailing. 

A half dozen Florida public utilities balked 
when Houston Corp. asked for a higher rate for natural 
gas than previously contracted for. "If we had to pay 
what they wanted we might as well keep on using oil," 
said an Orlando official. The utilities effected were 
Lakeland, Orlando, Blountstown, Gainesville, Starke 
and Tallahassee. The group has acquired legal aid to 
fight the matter out in court if necessary but is pre- 
sently reported negotiating with Houston. 

The bloody Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. strike 
ended after shootings, threats, acid throwing, beat- 
ings, management mailed a simple notice to workers 
which said in effect, "Come to work Monday or you 
won't have a job here anymore". The workers decided 
to come. This indicated two significant things. 

1. The workers as a whole did not strongly support 
the strike which was inflamed by hotheads and union 
bosses. 2. Management courage can still pay off. 
While the issues are not solved, it was a clear cut 
and refreshing win for the company. 

Mushrooming his valuable business interests in 
the state, Jim Walter has acquired approximately 
195,121 shares of stock in St. Petersburg's First 
National Bank. The Tampa businessman's company 
paid $20.50 a share in the bank which is among the 
400 largest in the country and has resources in ex- 
cess of $86 million, with deposits amounting to 
$74,612,404. Walter, whose mlti-million dollar 
Jim Walter Corp. is reportedly the world's largest 
builder of shell homes, recently purchased a bank 
and hotel in Tampa and has financial interests 
which include bowling alleys, the Color Corp. of 
America, and parcels of land. 
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4-DRAWER 
FULL-SUSPENSION 
STEEL 
FILING CABINETS 
26" DEEP - 52” HIGH 


PRINT 


@ Full Suspension (not low priced side 
arm) 


@ 10 roller bearings to each drawer, 
including 4 ball bearings 


@ Positive Locking Follower Block 
@ 16-Gauge Girder Channels 


@ Choice of Gray, Tan or Mist Green 
LETTER SIZE § 4 95 
Add $7.50 for Lock 


LEGAL SIZE §$ 5 49> 
Add $7.50 for Lock 





COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


1904 GRAND CENTRAL AVE. Phone 8-8808 TAMPA 6, FLORIDA 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 











You Be the Judge 


CAN AN EMPLOYEE BE REPRIMANDED FOR 
INEFFICIENCY EVEN THOUGH THE COMPANY 
HAS NO FORMAL PRODUCTION STANDARDS? 


What Happened: 

One morning Arthur Flint found 
the following note in ‘his time-card 
slot: 

“A review of your performance 
record for the period of October 
15-22 has been made. We find 
that your rate of production is 
far below standard. There should 
be a concerted effort on your part 
to raise the rate of your produc- 
tion as this condition must be 
corrected or you will be subject 
to more drastic disciplinary ac- 
tion.” 

Flint took the note to the union 

which decided to make an issue of 

this warning notice. At arbitration 
it put forth the following arguments: 

1. The company has no formal 

production standards so it can- 
not discipline employees for 
not meetings quotas. 

2. Employees have never received 
any communications from man- 
agement on what’s expected of 
them in the way of output. 

The company answered: 

1. We have always had produc- 
tion standards — not written 
ones, but we always know what 
average production is supposed 
to be. 

2. Flint was 15% below average 
and deserved what he got. 


Was The Union: 
RIGHT (] WRONG [J 
What Arbitrator Paul Prasow 

ruled: “There are generally two 
methods of establishing production 
standards — formal and informal. 
Production standards on a formal 
basis are generally arrived at through 
time study. Under the INFORMAL 
method, production standards are 
simply based upon past experience, 
production records, or some rule of 
thumb determination. The latter 
method seems to apply in this case. 
Under this method, it would seem 
that the company clearly has the 
right to establish some standard of 
efficiency and to expect a certain 
output of each employee. This ex- 
pected production then becomes the 
production standard because it rep- 
resents the amount of work expected 
in a given period of time from the 
average, qualified employee under 
normal conditions — with due allow- 
ance, of course, for necessary inter- 
ruptions. 

“In the absence of formal determi- 
nation, it seems that management is 
within its rights in basing its judg- 
ment of performance on production 
records in comparing one employee's 
efficiency to other workers. The com- 
pany was justified in issuing the 
reprimand.” 
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Home Owners 


LirE INSURANCE 
Company 


Officers 
R. H. GORE, SR. 
President & Chairman 
of the Board 
WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Executive Vice President 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Vice President 
R. R. SAUNDERS 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PERRY F. WYSONG 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
WILLIAM L. KISTLE 
Assistant Vice President 


A. EUGENE WADDELL 
Assistant Vice President 


Directors 


R. H. GORE, SR., Chairman 
Ft. Lauderdale 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Hollywecd 
HERBERT G. BAUR 
Lake Worth 
J. D. CAMP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
H. L. CROWDER, SR. 


Tampa 
R. L. DEMPSEY 
Tampa 
R. E. DILG 
Hollywood 


BURNS A. DOBBINS, M.D. 
Ft. Lauderdale 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
Ft. Lauderdale 
H. P. GREEP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
D. S. HUDSON 
Stuart 
J. C. ROGERS 
Leesburg 
WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Ft. Lauderdale 
R. R. SAUNDERS 
Ft. Lauderdale 
JAMES D. TAYLOR 
Riviera Beach 
E. THOMAS WILBURN 
Ft. Lauderdale 


“AN EXPERIENCE IN PROGRESS” 





HOME OFFICE 
15 E. BROWARD BLVD. 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


Phone: JAckson 4-1561 
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June, 1959 
May, 1959 
Increase 


June, 1958 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1959 

Year to Date, 1958 
Increase 


Sales By Markets 


NORTHWEST 


as 


d 
dn 


Gross Sales 
112,067,216 
106,627,760 

5.101% 


91,432,396 
22.568% 


596,927,403 
526,228,505 
13.435% 





Taxes Collecte 





995,611 
923,745 
7.780% 


873,597 
13.967% 


5,367,629 
4,604,985 
16.561% 


Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
June, 1959 199,381,065 2,544,252 
May, 1959 192,497,046 2,509,533 
Increase 3.576% 1.383% 
June, 1958 163,042,307 2,100,035 
Increase 22.288% 21,153% 
YeartoDate, 1959 1,220,237,617 16,115,054 
YeartoDate, 1958 1,063,522,947 14,033,056 
Increase 12.843% 14.336% 
CENTRAL 
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June, 1959 
May, 1959 
Increase 


June, 1958 
Increase 


Year to Date, 1959 
Year to Date, 1958 


Increase 


June, 1959 
May, 1959 
Increase 
June, 1958 
Increase 


NORTHEAST 





Gross Sales 
172,770,778 
154,457,621 

11.855% 


152,639,939 
13.188% 


935,458,024 
836,479,142 
11.833% 


LOWER EAST COAST 





Gross Sales 
385,683,475 
332,381,849 

16.936% 


332,171,960 
16.109% 


YeartoDate, 1959 2,321,073,759 
YeartoDate, 1958 2,062,119,680 


Increase 


12.558% 


STATE 


Taxes Collected 


1,745,055 

1,646,697 
5.973% 

1,517,976 
14.960% 


9,428,358 
8,197,645 
15.013% 


Taxes Collected 
4,471,990 
4,499,752 

—.062% 


4,085,643 
9.456% 


31,964,064 
28,956,852 
10.385% 


TOTALS 


a 


i 









—————— 





Gross Sales Taxes Collected Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
June, 1959 167,432,389 2,051,339 June, 1959 1,192,395,963 12,690,993 
May, 1959 168,294,371 1,909,302 May, 1959 1,083,200,758 12,249,412 
Increase —.512% 7.439% Increase 10.081% 3.605% 
June, 1958 138,331,316 1,713,185 June, 1958 1,017,519,436 11,012,938 
Increase 21.037% 19.738% Increase 17.187% 15.237% 
Year to Date, 1959 979,392,790 11,930,673 Yearto Date, 1959 6,882,398,325 79,672,077 
Year to Date, 1958 837,845,403 9,964,252 YeartoDate, 1958 6,027,421,152 69,757,861 
Increase 16.894% 19.735% Increase 14.185% 14.212% 
eo? ~ « 
Sifes Tax Division—State Comptroller - 
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 -_ a small manufacturer of machinery com- 
ponents was discussing some of the problems he faced 
as a Florida businessman. He was discouraged. “I've 
got to expand and modernize my plant or I won't be 
able to survive,” he explained. “I've got to increase 
production or I won't be able to keep on top of orders 
from some of my best and fastest growing customers, 
and they'll go elsewhere. Costs are rising all the time, 
and I need more modern and efficient machinery if I’m 
to continue to meet competition pricewise. “therwise, 
my business is in a healthy condition. It’s made money 
from the day it opened. But I can’t find the extra capital 
I need for expansion.” 

He explained that he’d already borrowed up to his 
limit at the bank. “I need that money for current opera- 
tions.” Anyhow, his need wasn’t for short-term loans, 
but for long term money. It seemed no one was inter- 
ested in extending that kind of credit. “These days 
inflation makes everyone wary,” he observed. “No one 
wants to lend money on a long-term basis at fixed 
interest.” Nor were investors interested in any securities 
he might offer unless they could take over his business 
lock, stock and barrel. 

A well known Florida management consultant was 
told about the manufacturer’s complaint. “His prob- 


FINANCE: 


NONEY 


to expand small Florida Industry 





Financing is Available 
to Successful Small Businesses 


lem’s a serious one,” said the consultant, “and one which 
is especially serious in Florida. Small business just 
doesn’t have the elaborate financing machinery which 
has developed over the years to the advantage of big 
business. And I can see four reasons why the problem 
is much more severe in Florida than in other areas. 

“First, the keenest competition for small business 
investment money is found here. New small plants are 
moving into Florida, being organized here, and expand- 
ing here at a dizzying rate. We're building a major 
industrial complex composed almost entirely of small 
manufactories. “Light industry’ the committees of 100 
call it. A recent study showed that 1800 new plants 
opened in Florida in the three year period 1956 through 
1958. Year after year Florida has more new incorpora- 
tions than any other state except New York and Cali- 
fornia, both of which have several times Florida’s 
population. In the first six months of 1959, according 
to the Florida Secretary of State, we had 6,607 new 
incorporations. 

“Second, Florida banks are conservative because 
the bust of the ‘twenties is still fresh in the memo- 
ries of both bankers and bank supervisors. Also, Flor- 
ida’s law against branch banking tends to keep deposits 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Long Term Loans and Equity Capital Difficult to Find 


and other funds available to businessmen lower than 
it might be. If you'll check, I think you'll find that 
most banks are lent out up to the hilt right now. 

“Third, though money’s tight everywhere right now, 
in Florida the situation’s terrific. Florida is still a capital 
importing state. Money is normally scarcer and costlier, 
interest rates higher, than in northern states with more 
mature economies. Then too, an enormous amount of 
imported money is being drained off into the booming 
real estate situation, into mortgages and land develop- 
ment. 

“Finally, long term loans and equity capital are 
harder to.come by in Florida than elsewhere because 
we have a high percentage of young businesses. This 
is significant because the need for financing is some- 
times a symptom which disguises the basic disease of 
inexperienced, inept management. Inexperienced man- 
agement makes experienced investors chary.” 

The management consultant paused before continu- 
ing. “Still,” he said, “money is always available for 
good ventures.” 


Imagination Needed 


He pointed out that imagination is needed just as 
much in finding money as it is in selling or in new 
product development. Businessmen who demonstrate 
extraordinary ingenuity in other areas tend to limit the 
search for the new capital they need to the traditional 
money markets. They consult with overworked bankers, 
with cautious securities underwriters, and let reports 
about the current tight money situation discourage 
them, or accept advice to postpone expansion when in 
their hearts they know the right time to expand is now. 
Yet even though these bankers and underwriters are 
the experts, the real professionals, and as such their 
advice is worth listening to, it should also be remem- 
bered that their professions demand conservatism be- 
cause they deal with other peoples’ money. 

The management consultant mentioned in passing 
the current trend for small businessmen to depend more 
and more on the federal government for financial help. 
It leads to a child’s mentality wherein they learn to 
depend on having things done for them by a benevolent 
parent and forget how to do things themselves. 

“When you come right down to it,” he went on, 
“Florida is an ideal place for the entrepreneur with a 
little gumption and imagination to acquire the where- 
withal he needs for growth.” As an example he pointed 
out that during this past season citrus growers have 
made more money than ever before. The average profit 
shown by groves this year was right around a thousand 
dollars an acre. Think of all the citrus people there 
must be in Florida with tens of thousands of dollars 
in cash just waiting for good investments. “Yet I don’t 
know of a single businessman needing expansion capital, 
with a good proposition to offer, really going after this 
new source of money.” 

Another thing. If you drive around the state you'll 
see hundreds of small plants housed in inadequate 
buildings, occupying land which has risen several-fold 
in value since it was purchased because the surrounding 
area has developed so extensively. Usually these plants 
are within the limits of a large city. They're cramped 
and inefficient, and taxes are high. What these firms 
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need most of all are new plant sites, modern buildings, 
room for expansion, more reasonable tax situations. On 
the same trip around the state you'll be struck by the 
new tract housing developments which are popping up 
everywhere. These are the most significant trend in 
Florida’s current growth pattern. They're hungering 
for small industries to fill the areas they've set aside 
for industrial parks. The developers know they've got 
to create jobs for the new residents as they move into 
the developments, and they'll go to great lengths to do 
it. There’s usually no compelling reason why some small 
firms can’t sell their present unsatisfactory site, make a 
real deal with a tract developer for a new site in his 
industrial park, and use the profit from selling the old 
site to help build a modern and expanded plant. 


Where Tight Money Is Felt Most 


An experienced banker maintained that small manu- 
facturing firms were the only segment of Florida’s small 
business community where the money shortage was 
really significant. 

In the retail trade and service industries turnover 
is high, but it’s usually due to management or environ- 
mental trouble, not to shortage of money. When these 
businesses are successful and wish to expand or modern- 
ize, equipment loans are usually available. In addition, 
the Small Business Administration has developed a 
Limited Loan Participation Plan especially designed for 
these industries. 

In the wholesale trade and construction industries 
new business starts and expansions are perhaps highest 
of all. But failure rates are high too, and this perhaps 
indicates difficulty in getting survival money. Coatrac- 
tors rarely have much collateral, and there’s rarely a 
sound way they can be financed except by collateral 
loans. And, of course, retained earnings. Short-term 
funds needed by wholesalers are in ample supply. 

It is in the small number of manufacturers who want 
to expand (less than 5 per cent of all businesses) that 
the real money-shortage problem is felt. 

The shortage is in long-term loans and equity capi- 
tal. It is precisely this kind of money which small 
manufacturers need for expansion purposes. 

Neither long-term loans nor equity capital can ordi- 
narily be obtained by the small-businessman through 
his usual credit channels. Commercial bank loans are 
limited chiefly to short-terms, while the SBA’s inter- 
mediate-term loans have rather stringent collateral 
requirements. Insurance companies (whose loans are 
so often the subject of wishful thinking) by the nature 
of their loans arrangements are pretty much limited to 
dealing with the larger firms. 

Equity capital is especially difficult for the small 
firm to come by. Unless the small entrepreneur can 
sell his firm’s securities to persons closely connected 
with it and thus avoid them, the technicalities involved 
in registering and issuing securities for public sale are 
dishearteningly complex, and the underwriter (who will 
probably agree to handle them only on a “best effort” 
basis ) will usually experience trouble marketing them 
because the company and its management are not well 
known. There will be no guarantee of success. On top 
of all this, most small-businessmen understandably shy 
away from diluting ownership. 
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Small Business Investment Companies Attracting Interest 


Needed are long-term loans at reasonable interest 
rates, or equity capital, sufficient to finance plant mod- 
ernization and expansion under terms which will leave 
the businessman in complete management control of 
his company. 


Small Business Investment Companies 


Is such capital available in Florida? 

In the case of well-managed, profitable small com- 
panies desiring to expand, the answer is yes. For sick 
companies seeking new money in hopes that it will 
enable them to survive, or for poorly managed com- 
panies, the answer is no. 

In Florida now are financial organizations which 
specialize in supplying new capital and long-term loans 
to small business. In the works are several Small Busi- 
ness Investment Companies which are being organized 
under the provisions of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958. 

Individual investors and firms (usually syndicates 
of investors ) which seek opportunities to provide long- 
term loans or equity capital to growing small businesses 
have become prominent in Florida since the present 
tight money situation began to pinch. These firms pro- 
vide money with the expectation of a return commen- 
surate with the risk they assume. Ordinarily business- 
men needing capital contact them through referral by 
their bankers. 

These organizations have several modes of operation. 
One such firm in Miami undertakes to sell bonds which 
it arranges for its client companies to issue. The invest- 
ment firm itself guarantees these bonds in an amount 
up to one-half the net worth of the indebted company, 
and in return has one half the profits of the company 
assigned to it until the bonds are paid off. It then 
markets the bonds through its connections in the nor- 
thern money markets. 

In Tampa an investment firm (which has ample 
funds of its own) prefers to purchase a minority of the 
expanding company’s stock, protecting its interest with 
a minority stockholders’ agreement. This is actually a 
buy-and-sell agreement. If the borrowing company 
subsequently gets in hot water, the investing firm can 
buy a majority stock interest and take over active man- 
agement. But if the present management succeeds in 
making profits after expansion it can buy back the 
minority stock held by the investment firm at an agreed 
price. This particular firm likes to place itself in an 
advisory capacity with management, a condition which 
some businessmen would find objectionable. 

Attracting increasing interest ‘are Small Business 
Investment Companies, several of which are now being 
organized in Florida under the provisions of the Small 
Business Investment Act which was signed into law by 
President Eisenhower in August, 1958. The purpose 
of this act is “ . . . to stimulate and supplement the 
flow of private equity capital and long-term loan funds 
which small business concerns need for the sound 
financing of their business operations and for their 
growth, expansion and modernization . . . ” 

Under the act’s provisions, private companies or- 
ganized to invest in small business, if they qualify, will 
be eligible for financial assistance from the federal 
government. In order to qaulify, such a private invest- 


ment company must have a minimum paid-in capital 
and surplus of $300,000. It must also file papers with 
the government which are about as complicated as 
those required to charter a bank. The Small Business 
Administration (which administers the act) is author- 
ized to lend a qualified company an amount equivalent 
to 50 per cent of its paid-in capital and surplus, and 
also it can buy up to $150,000 of the company’s deben- 
tures. The government charges 5 per cent interest for 
its money. 

Under the law, SBICs can only invest in convertible 
debentures of a small business. There are certain real 
advantages in this restriction. For one thing, most 
small-businessmen are not too familiar with the intricate 
financing methods which have developed over the years 
primarily to suit the needs of big business. Restricting 
the financing method used by SBICs to the purchase 
of convertible debentures has the effect of making it 
easier for the small-businessman seeking new funds to 
shop around and compare the various propositions 
which may be offered him. On the other hand, the law 
places no restriction on the immediate conversions of 
the debentures into stock, which offers advantages to 
the lender desiring to protect his investment. 

Otherwise, the government’s policy is to give these 
companies a free hand once they meet the rigid specifi- 
cations. The new law puts no limit on the size of 
individual loans which the investment companies can 
make. The lender fixes his own rate of interest, although 
there is a provision whereby the SBA can puta ceiling 
on the rate if necessary. The definition of “small busi- 
nesses” which can qualify for loans by SBICs is liberal. 
All manufacturing firms employing fewer than 250 
qualify, and in some cases (according to the standards 
of the industry involved) plants employing up to 1,000 
are eligible. 

According to the Atlanta Regional Office of the 
Small Business Administration, there is already one 
SBIC licensee in Florida (in Miami) and five other 
companies in Florida whose plans have been approved 
but who have not yet fulfilled the requirements for 
licensing. 


Financing Is Available 


Despite the present tight money situation which is 
especially severe in Florida, both long-term loans and 
equity capital are available for successful small busi- 
nesses which desire to expand or modernize. The 
small-businessman needing this kind of money should 
first of all seek the advice of his banker, because bankers 
are in close touch with the money markets, have the 
necessary contacts with financial sources, including 
the growing number of specialists in small business 
investment. 

But the businessman should not be discouraged by 
his banker's traditional conservatism. There are numer- 
ous excellent and largely unexploited sources of money 
in Florida, most of them eager to find good propositions 
in which to invest. To tap these sources, the business- 
man needs the same imagination and ingenuity he uses 
to sell his wares and develop new products. 

Florida, with the fastest growing economy in the 
nation, provides a fluid situation which challenges the 
business executive’s resourcefulness. 
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Gulf Life 
ADAPT:-A 
PLAN 
Fits your 
changing 
needs 


Stop worrying about your 
child’s education; insure it 
the exclusive Adapt-A-Plan 
way. Ask your Gulf Life 


representative. 


Gulf 
te 

















Your Book 


can be printed and bound for 
less than you might think. 


We have complete facilities 
and offer guidance. 


Our sample file includes fam- 
ily histories, autobiographies, 
biographies, local histories, 
technical books, text books, 
poetry and numerous other 
types of publications. 


For information contact 


Florida Grower Press 


Inc. 
PRINTERS OF FLORIDA TREND 


1306 GRAND CENTRAL AVE. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


TELEPHONE 8-1885 











EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY 


Florida East Coast 5 mos. May 31 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. f-Yr. end May 31 
Seaboard Air Line RR 5 mos. May 31 
Atlantic Coast Line RR 5 mos. May 31 
St. Regis Paper Co. 5 mos. June 30 
American Cyanamid Co. Quar. June 30 
American Cyanamid Co. 6 mos. June 30 
General Foods a Quar. June 30 
General Portland Cement Quar. June 30 
General Portland Cement 6 mos. June 30 
Piper Aircraft Corp. 9 mos. June 30 
Suburban Gas Services Year Apr. 30 
Northwest Airlines 6 mos. June 30 
Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. June 30 
Delta Air Lines Year June 30 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 6 mos. June 30 
Container Corp. of Amer. Quar. June 30 
Container Corp. of Amer. 6 mos. June 30 
Heyden Newport Chemical 6 mos. June 30 


PERIOD 


WWWWW 


Pan American Sulphur Quar. June 30 
Pan American Sulphur 6 mos. June 30 
Stauffer Chemical Quar. June 30 
Stauffer Chemical 6 mos. June 30 


Thatcher Glass Mfg. Quar. June 30 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. 6 mos. June 30 
General Cable Corp. 6 mos. June 30 
General Tel. & Electronics 6 mos. June 30 
General Tel. & Electronics 12 mos. June 30 
Koppers Co. Quar. June 30 


Koppers Co. 6 mos. June 30 
Crown Cork & Seal 6 mos. June 30 
Lehigh Portland Cement Quar. June 30 


Lehigh Portland Cement 
Florida Power Corp. 6 mos. June 30 
Florida Power Corp. 12 mos. June 30 
Storer Broadcasting Quar. June 30 
Storer Broadcastin 6 mos. June 30 


6 mos. June 30 


Universal Marion Corp. Quar. June 30 
Universal Marion Corp. 6 mos. June 30 
Victor Chemical Works Quar. June 30 


Victor Chemical Works 6 mos. June 30 


NET INCOME PER. COM. SH. 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
4943,830 126,252 cece 

4,600,000 2,823,952 2.40 cli 
7,227,685 6,262,451 a1.50 al 28 
6,010,000 3,587,000 2.43 145 
13,422,471 8,069,009 a1.50 293 
14,113,000 6,849,000 66 33 
27,175,945 19,227,240 1.28 3) 
14,722,000 12/754,000 a1.20 al.05 
3,851,600 3,222,000 73 6) 
5,990, 4,593,300 1.14 ‘87 
2,191,310 1,601,571 2.36 1.73 
1,069,238 867,866 1.82 161 
1,880,713 521,714 al.15 a38 
5,036,773 4,407,437 1.79 1.67 

(062, 1,063;155 3.62 95 

3,645,940 4,940,378 al.17 al 69 

4,475,000 3,622,000 42 34 
8,571,000 6,950,000 °0 65 
406, 736,000 60 26 
1,297,541 797,784 a.56 a.38 
2,091,467 1,558,633 a.91 a74 
29; 4,202,000 75 ‘58 
9,148,000 6,948,000 1.26 6 

780,633 638,093 2.72 a.70 

1,211,219 1,140,083 al.12 al.21 

j4,136,304 j3,452,408 1.27 1.06 
33,097, 25,695,000 b1.62 b1.36 
66,166,000 55,936,000 b3.32 b2.98 

1,580,000 1,170,000 62 ‘45 

‘604,000 2/130.000 1.00 ‘80 
1,349,000 922,000 a1.23 a.56 
3,522,953 2,799,671 84 67 

4,373,021 3,609,105 1.04 "86 
5,701,712 5,424,965 60 9.64 
10,915,964 10,791,921 1.16 9.15 
m1,690,366 978,416 -68 40 
m2,714,549 1,729,620 1.09 70 
1,865,150 1/005;870 1.07 58 
2,285,361 1,926,866 1.31 Wi 
1,264,151 788,579 71 43 
2,501,394 1,702,108 1.41 94 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. (b) Based on the average number of shares outstanding 
during the period. (c) Based on shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (g) Adjusted to reflect 
stock split or stock dividends. (j) Includes operations of Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Inc., acquired in 
1959. (m) Includes capital gains of $582,417 (net), on sale of radio station WAGA, Atlanta, Ga. 


(f) Preliminary report. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


1985 
Daytona Beach 60,698 
Fort Lauderdale 202,881 
Gainesville 41,839 
Jacksonville 812.782 
Key West 16,375 
Lakeland 76,663 
Greater Miami 1,291,733 
Orlando 252,924 
Pensacola 89,986 
St. Petersburg 223,179 
Tampa 428,365 
West Palm Beach _ 125,555 
FLORIDA 5,159,026 
ALABAMA 2,338,609 
GEORGIA 3,772,613 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


PERCENT CHANGE 


May June 1959 from 1958 
1959 1958 6 months 
59,929 54,878 +9 
201,010 183,573 +9 
36,826 33,518 +14 
827,699 649,893 +13 
16,322 14,394 +10 
76,319 63,690 +18 
1,267,459 1,131,635 +15 
254,419 188,678 +28 
86,144 76,627 +10 
215,356 178,439 +19 
418,598 336,879 +19 
138,916 109,704 +16 
5,138,145 4,344,442 +15 
2,236,802 1,931,930 +16 
3,670,169 3,181,250 +15 











1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 








MUTUAL FUNDS 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, Inc. 





(ESTABLISHED IN 1930) 


617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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Florida Weekly Newspapers 






By John Lippe 


This modern printing press 
of the “Plant City Courier’ 
is a Goss Comet, now being 
used by many weeklies. Cost 
new, around $25,000. 


“6 

The small newspaper isn’t the picnic it is assumed 
to be. It’s hard work—but fun,’—a truthful and realistic 
viewpoint by a practitioner in an expanding industry 
which comprises some 144 Florida weekly newspapers. 
Florida weeklies are not only growing in size but are 
also growing numerically. 

What newspaperman, advertising executive, public 
relations consultant or journalist in any field doesn't 
dream of someday publishing his own small-town week- 
ly newspaper? As one weekly newspaper publisher so 
aptly put it, “Perhaps the single most gratifying thing 
about publishing a newspaper in a weekly field is the 
privilege of decision. No board of directors decides 
what or who will be supported.” 

Though there was a time when weekly newspaper 


Florida Weeklies Are Better Businesses 
Than They Have Ever Been Before 


operators were rarely regarded as good businessmea 
and their product an even poorer risk, today Florida 
weeklies are sounder businesses than they have ever 
been before. 

According to the results of a recent survey compiled 
by the Florida Press Association, 131 of the 144 weeklies 
in the state showed a combined circulation of 311,935. 
Five years ago, weekly newspapers combined circula- 
tion in Florida totaled 276,715. Florida had a net gain 
of five weekly newspapers in 1958. Three of these 
appear now in towns that never had a local newspaper 
before. 

Three years ago there were no tri-weekly news- 
papers in Florida. Now there are three. Four more 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Expansion Continues as Population Increases 


publish twice a week and within the past few years 
tour weeklies have gone daily and several more are at 
the threshold. 

New evidence of the success and growth of Florida 
weekly newspapers was reported to Trend’s researchers. 
J. H. Jesse, editor and publisher of the Punta Gorda 
Herald said that his paper’s period of real growth started 
in 1955 when a land sale to what is now the Mackle 
Company's Port Charlotte broke the concentration of 
land ownership in Charlotte County. In 1955 the cir- 
culation of the Herald was 800, with an average of 12 
pages tabloid per week. A gradual climb in circulation 
has reached 3,200 with 4,000 as a goal by 1960. At 
present they print an average of 20 full size pages per 
week, with about 62% advertising content. Gross in 
1955 was $25,000, in 1958 it was $89,000 and will prob- 
ably exceed $125,000 for 1959. 

Making way for expansion, Jesse built an entire new 
plant in 1958 at a cost of approximately $80,000 includ- 
ing new equipment. The Herald intends to add about 
$20,000 more this year and in 1960 will have to build 
an addition to the building. 

Why the big growth? Jesse says “The main reason 
for our growth has been the enormous amount of new 
homes and subdivisions. Population of Charlotte County 
in 1950 was less than 5,000 but 1960’s census should 
show about 15,000. We have also managed to put out 
a better paper and have a higher percentage of circula- 
tion to population than five years ago.” 


Observes 75th Anniversary 


Lcuie C. Wadsworth’s Suwannee Democrat at Live 
Oak observes its 75th anniversary this year and during 
this time circulation and business has gone up and down 
with the population. Wadsworth said his paper’s real 
growth began in 1948 and today the Democrat has a 
circulation of nearly 2,500, the largest in its history. 
While the Democrat's national advertising has gone 
down, local advertising has remained fairly consistent 
as his advertising volume has reached a yearly figure 
of $42,000. 

His new plant expansion has included a linotype, 
strip caster, broach, caster, melter, Hiedelberg press, 
cutter, and drill, all purchased within the past 10 years. 
His plant has undergone a new roof, all wiring replaced, 
new lights, remodeled front office, and air conditioned 
publisher's office and a new floor is being poured. 

Wadsworth attributed his paper’s success to an ag- 
gressive editorial policy and a firm stand on all matters 
where community growth and prestige is involved. 
“Success will come when weekly newspapers accept 
their responsibility to the community it serves, rather 
than expect support solely on the basis that it’s a com- 
munity newspaper,” he said. 

Also celebrating its 75th anniversary, the Plant City 
Courier, published and edited by Clay Codrington, has 
increased its pages from 16 in 1954 to an average of 19% 
this year and brought its staff to 12 

In addition to increasing the size of his plant about 
a year ago, Codrington has recently started a new 
weekly in Brandon. He states that rapid population 
growth on both coasts of Florida has been the leading 
factor in the growth of the weeklies. 

Started by his father in 1926, Owen Brice’s Lake 
Wales News has tripled its business volume in 15 years 
and now has a circulation of 3,000. Brice justifies his 
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paper's growth as resulting from population growth too 
much the same as most all Florida weeklies do. He 
stated that the interior of the state hasn’t been growing 
as fast as coastal areas but in the last few years tourists 
have discovered the interior and growth has definitely 
started. Lake Wales, for instance, had 6,000 residents 
in 1950. Estimated population in 1958 was 10,000. 

Mike Chance, editor and publisher of the Collier 
County News at Naples, reflects another newspaper 
success story. Circulation rising from 1,109 in 1948 to 
a circulation of 3,431 average during the first five months 
of 1959, the News has expanded on a continuing basis, 

Weekly newspaper publishers indicated no real labor 
problems yet this revelation is more evident among 
South Florida and coastal papers since the heavy popu- 
lation growths have brought with them a good supply 
of skilled personnel. Some North Florida weeklies aren't 
that lucky. Wadsworth says he has labor problems. He 
believes salaries must go up with the times and closer 
supervision given to see that wasted effort is eliminated. 
Since the labor supply is limited in these areas, Wads- 
worth thinks each publisher should have plans to train 
people to fill in for turnovers. 

“Our shop has had a large turnover in the past, but 
in recent years we sense more of a willingness on the 
part of labor to settle in one place, buy homes and 
become residents,” he said. 

It has been difficult to attract younger people to 
weekly newspaper staffs. One publisher stressed a great 
need for young people desiring to learn the weekly 
business in Florida. Most youngsters prefer the glamour 
of writing and are not willing to spend the time neces- 
sary to learn all the chores of weekly newspapering. 
College trained people get the nod, other things being 
equal. Veteran publishers say in most cases trained 
people are preferred and quite a few concede that most 
if not all of their office staffs are college graduates. 
J. J. Schumann, publisher of the Vero Beach Free Press, 
boasts a society editor who is a Phi Beta Kappa, and 
the Lake Wales News says all of their outside office 
staff are college graduates. 

A dissenter is found in the opinion of the Punta 
Gorda Herald. J. H. Jesse said, “It is doubtful that 
college people are being given the nod here. First, be- 
cause of the salary, few college people are really genu- 
inely interested in weekly operation as a permanent 
field. We have added 12 employees in the past four 
years, three were college trained, but only one was 
from Florida. We hire only college people in our news 
and business side, however.” 


Rapidly Rising Pay Scale 


Most weekly newspapermen would advise young 
people interested in a journalistic career to start with 
a weekly because of its all-over experience value. J. H. 
Jesse suggests the college graduate know what he is 
getting into. Weekly newspapers, he says, offer one of 
the hardest, longest-hour, lowest-paid fields in the world, 
but surely one of the most self-satisfying of all jobs. 
Many will point out a rapidly rising pay scale in the 
industry but admit it still tails many other professions 
and businesses. 

Louie Wadsworth has observed thru the years that 
many who reach the executive positions on dailies find 
they would trade places with a weekly publisher in 
order to have the freedom inherent to his lot. He says 
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the best place to start is on a weekly and then move 
to a daily, rather than hope in late years to leave a daily 
and purchase a weekly. “If a young person wants to 
be an individualist the wee':'y field offers the best op- 
portunity in journalism.” 

Weeklies, as a rule, leave to dailies and magazines 
the state, national and international reporting. Edito- 
rials deal with local issues and news columns report 
local happenings. Weeklies have little use for wire 
services, most are politically independent and have 
more freedom editorially than dailies which are owned 
by a corporation or an outside interest. 

' The Punta Gorda Herald is, at the present time, 
“carefully dissecting our state representative” according 
to Jesse. “We have not hesitated to say what we think 
about him in a series of five editorials,” he said. 

Florida weeklies have for years integrated commer- 
cial or job eer with their plants and for many, 
printing was and still is the major dollar producer in their 
business. This situation seems to be changing. A few 
weeklies are finding that their newspaper is becoming 
all important and their job printing is taking the side- 
lines, losing money because they treat it as a stepchild. 
Some believe as paper. get larger, they'll have to split 
their job work into a separate corporation for tax pur- 
poses and usually get rid of it. Then again there are 
several weeklies where job printing continues to grow 
and today grosses more than the newspaper. 

Is there a trend towards the growth of suburban 
weeklies in the state’s metropolitan areas? Some exist- 
ing weeklies say that suburban weeklies are on the rive 
and should have an excellent future. The shopping news 
is presently serving a part of this area, but, according 
to Jesse, “This is a hard, specialized field, but I think 
suburban weeklies hold the greatest future for a weekly 
today. A man can start a suburban weekly with no plant 
by farming out his press and composition. A country 
weekly must be an integral part of its community. 
This offers a man with little capital an ideal chance to 
go on his own.” 


Weeklies as an Investment 


It takes capital to start a weekly and to keep it alive. 
Some start without it and fail. Clay Codrington is of 
the opinion that people tend to overlook the fact that 
newspapers are a business. Starting a weekly from 
scratch might take anywhere from $50,000 to $100,000, 
making sure it was enough for the plant and to carry 
you through the first year. 

‘And, for those who are interested in a weekly news- 
paper as an investment, the following are words of 
advice from some leading publishers: 

“Find a well established paper and pay the price. 
It takes long years for a weekly to become a household 
by word and be accepted as a community mouthpiece. 
The individual can come and go, but the newspaper 
remains a family habit.” 

“Be experienced in newspaper work and, if possible, 
be acquainted with the mechanical end of it.” 

“The value of Florida newspapers has grown and 
will continue to grow. A weekly is a very good invest- 
ment and this applies to better papers with good plants.” 

“Usually the only opportunity to buy is when a pub- 
lisher has gotten to retirement age or isn’t doing a good 
job. Take an active part in community affairs. Make 
yourself and the newspaper a part of the community.” 

Actually, there are rarely any weekly newspapers 
for sale in Florida although at least one request a week 
is received by the Florida Press Association’s Central 
Office from people who want to buy Florida newspaper 


properties. Wadsworth said he receives about four 
offers a year from people who want to buy the Suwan- 
nee Democrat but turns them down on the basis that 
his paper is not for sale at any price. “I subscribe to 
the rule of the thumb,” he explained, “that a Florida 
weekly today is worth its gross business for a year plus 
50 per cent.” 

The progressive papers all get numerous inquiries 
from newspaper brokers, chains and individuals. One 
gets as many as 25 offers a year. 

Florida’s growth pattern is changing the nature of 
many weeklies. Some weeklies have become a bi-week- 
ly, a tri-weekly and finally a full-fledged daily news- 
paper. 

The Cocoa Tribune has come from a weekly to a 
tri-weekly in three years and has just gone daily. The 
Hollywood Sun-Tattler began daily publication in 
March after being a tri-weekly for only two years. The 
Titusville Star-Advocate paper has gone tri-weekly from 
semi-weekly this year and the Punta Gorda Herald ex- 
pects to become a semi-weekly in 1960. 

Probably most weekly newspapers would welcome 
the opportunity to have sufficient business to go bi- 
weekly. One publisher, who no doubt has the sentiment 
of many, feels a good bi-weekly is far superior io a 
weak daily. Strong weeklies or bi-weeklies can compete 
with the big dailies, but weak, small dailies find it most 
difficult. 

Where lies the future for Florida’s weekly news- 
papers? No one is in a better position to surmise this 
situation better than the owners and publishers them- 
selves. According to the weekly press, they will continue 
to grow numerically as well as circulationwise. They 
must, however, stick to local news in which the dailes 
cannot compete. People still like to see their names 
in the news and in this field lies the future of weekly 
newspapers. Mergers and contract printing are likely 
to increase due to mounting production costs and short- 
ages of trained personnel in some areas, but the gain 
in weeklies will be in towns and communities that 
have none. 





Typical of many father-son weekly newspaper teams in 
Florida are Henry H. Hudson (left) and Bob Hudson of 
the “Titusville Star-Advocate,” a tri-weekly. 
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Trade Calendar 





AUGUST 


Florida Association of Registration Su- 
pervisors, 13-15, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa. 
(200) Contact: Seth Dekle, Court House, 
Tampa. 

Southeastern Chapter, National Indus- 
trial Source Assn., 14-16, Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (100) Contact: 
Mrs. Virginia Oehmann, P.O. Box A-258, 
Oakland Park Branch, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Florida Housewares Show, 14-16, Hotel 
Fontainebleau, Miami Beach. Contact: 
Florida Housewares Club, P.O. Box 501, 
Miami 38. 

Florida Aero Club, Inc., 15-16, Galt 
Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, (150) 
Contact: Harry B. Collins, N. Miami 
Beach. 

Florida Jersey Cattle Club, 19-20, Or- 
lando. (75) Contact: Al Cribbett, Orlando. 


Infants and Children’s Wear, S. E., 
22-25, McAllister Hotel, Miami. (300) 
Contact: Charles Schulman, Haas-Howe 


Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Nurserymen’s Association, 23- 





Glorida 


Businessman: 


Commercial Leasing— 
Trailers and Trucks 


With a U-Haul Lease Trailer or 
Truck the Florida businessman can 
increase his “payload” of present 
hauling equipment at a low cost. One 
truck, one driver and one U-Haul 
Trailer can often haul as much as 
two trucks and two drivers—elimi- 
nates cost of extra truck and driver. 


U-Haul Lease Trailers make present 
rolling stock more versatile. Station 
wagon, pick-up, panel delivery or 
truck is more productive when towing 
a U-Haul loaded with a merchant’s 
goods. When not in use, U-Haul 
trailer is ideal for temporary storage, 
freeing the towing vehicle for other 
jobs. 


Leases may be arranged for any 
type of U-Haul—open, covered or 
van; in any size—4 x 6 to 6 x 16 feet: 
for any period—one month to 3 years. 


@ Ask any of Florida’s 
175 U-Haul Dealers 


U-HAUL 


TRAILERS 
AND 
TRUCKS 












THROUGHOUT FLORIDA 


Main Office: 6050 W. Hillsboro Ave. 
Phone REdwood 7-2200 
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25, Jacksonville. (400) Contact: Ed Fraser, 
Macclenny. 

Dixie Jaycee Regional Institute, 28-30, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa. (500) Contact: 
Joe Kemp, Tampa Electric Co., P.O. Box 
111, Tampa. 

Dept. of Florida Veterans of W.W. I, 
28-30, Governors Club Hotel, Ft. Lauder- 
dale. (175) Contact: Bernard F. Seasons, 
1160 Tennessee Ave., Ft. Lauderdale. 

Florida Justices of the Peace and Con- 
stables Assn., Jacksonville. (100) Contact: 
L. A. Sikes, 723 N. McDuff, Jacksonville. 

Florida Retail Jewelry Association, Tam- 
pa. (150) Contact: Alvan Lee Magnon, 
Adams-Magnon Jewelry Store, Tampa. 

Florida Practical Nurses Association, 28- 
Sept. 9, Angebilt Hotel, Orlando. (200) 
Contact: Dorathea Walker, Orlando. 

Phi Delta Phi Legal Fraternity, Aug 31- 
Sept. 3, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(250) 


SEPTEMBER 

Air Force Association, 2-6, Exhibition 
Hall, Miami Beach. (3000) 

Fla. Justices of the Peace and Consta- 
bles Assn., 3-5, Jacksonville. (100) Con- 


tact: L. A. Sikes, 723 N. McDuff, Jack- 
sonville. 

Fla. Legislative Group, 4-5, Jacksonville. 
(300) Contact: Wayne Ripley, Lynch 
Bldg., Jacksonville. 





most centrall 

located Hotel 
open 

year ‘round! 


100% Air-Conditioned and Heated 
(individually controlled) 


Lif 


Usine 


34 S.E. SECOND ie 


Convenient to everything in downtown 
Miami — fine shops, theaters, financial 
and medical center, garage and parking lots. 
e@ Newly appointed guest rooms and suites 
@ Dining Room — noted for fine food 

e@ Urmey Cocktail Lounge 

@ Beautiful Sun Room 
@ Terrace Room for Special 
Parties and Receptions 


A “CLAUGHTON" HOTEL § - 


NW! 


AM 
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Municipal Finance Officers Executive 
Committee, 4-7, Jacksonville. (25) Con- 
tact: J. T. Rouse, Jr., City Hall, Jackson- 


ville. 
Dixie Jaycee Regional Institute, 5-7, 
Tampa. (350) Contact: Tampa Electric 


Co., P.O. Box 111, Tampa 1. 
Fla. Builders Hardware Association, 5-7 
St. Petersburg. (50) Contact: John H: anna, 


Pinellas Lumber Co., 503 N. Missouri 
Ave., Clearwater. 

Alpha Sigma Lambda, 5-7, Biltmore 
Terrace, Miami Beach. (100) 


National Assn. of Railway Business 
Women, SE Region, 5-7, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (150) 

S. E. Shippers Advisory Board, 8-10, 
Jacksonville. (300) Contact: T. R. Black- 
marr, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Traffic League, 9, Jacksonville. 
(85) Contact: H. F. Gillis, Washington, 
BP, ¢. 

American Motors, 9-11, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (900) 

Women of the Motion Picture Industry, 
11-13, Jacksonville. (800) Contact: Mrs. 
Mary E. Hart, 128 E. Forsyth St., Jack- 
sonville. 

Florida Assn. of Insurance Women, 
11-13, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. (250) 
Contact: Mrs. Rose Essex, Gower Goheen 
Co., P.O. Box 547, St. Petersburg. 
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Urmey Hotel 


34 S. E. Second Ave., } , 
Miami 32, Florida. 
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Industrial Nurses Assn., Fla. East Coast 
Division, 11-13, Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (300) 

Fla. Gift, Jewelry, Handbag and Nov- 
elty Assn., 13-16, Miami Beach Audito- 
rium, Miami Beach. (500) 

Dept. of Education, Industrial and 
Transportation Leaders Conference, 14-15, 
Jacksonville. (100) Contact: Charles R. 
Crumpton, Tallahassee. 

Portland Cement Assn., 14-15, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (150) 

Amalgamated Assn. of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, 14-24, diLido Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (2000) 

Pan American Games, 16-18, Carillon 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (30) 

Buick Motor Division, 16-18, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (800-1000) 

Fla. Petroleum Marketers, 16-19, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (250-300) 

Fla. Credit Union League, 17-19, Jack- 
sonville. (900) Contact: F. L. Andrews, 
Box 4645, Jacksonville. 

The County Finance Officers of Fla., 


17-19, Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa. 
(200) Contact: James Taylor, Court 
House, Tampa. 


Fla. Assn. of Naturopathic Physicians, 
17-20, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach 
(150) 

S. E. Gift Travelers Show, 20-22, Jack- 
sonville. (250) Contact: James Cassell, 
Delray Beach. 

National Pecan Shellers and Processors 
Assn., 20-23, Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(115) 

Pan American Fashion Mart, 20-23, 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (500) 

Southern Circulation Managers Assn., 
20-23, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. (200) 
Contact: Joseph F. Yauch, Circulation 
Mer., St. Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg. 

Fla. Hairdressers and Cosmetologists 
Assn., 20-24, Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (1500) 

Peoples Home Life Insurance Co., 21-24, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (60) 

Consumer Loan League of Florida, 
22-23, San Juan Hotel, Orlando. (250) 
Contact: Bob Wolf. 

Fla. Funeral Directors, 22-24, Jackson- 
ville. (300) Contact: Miss Lida Lee Hunt, 
203 Masonic Temple, Jacksonville. 

Fla. Hospital Accountants, 22-25, Barce- 
lona Hotel, Miami Beach. (150-175) 

Fla. Fruit and Vegetable Assn., 22-26, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(1200) 

AMF Proprietors Training Forum, 22-26, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (90) 

Fla. Savings and Loan League, 23-27, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(400) Contact: Carl F. Distelhorst, 203 
N. Main Street, Orlando. 

Florida Public Health, 24-26, Hillsboro 
Hotel, Tampa. (700) Contact: Dr. Frank 
Chappel, Health Dept., Tampa. 

Florida Accountants Assn., 24-26, Cherry 
Plaza Hotel, Orlando. (150) Contact: 
Henry Webeking. 

Delta Kappa Gamma, Dade Chapter, 
24-27, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 
‘120) 


American Assn. of University Women, 
Fla. Group, 25-26, Tampa Terrace Hotel. 
Tampa. (200) Contact: Mrs. Fred Dud- 
ney, 2921 Hawthorne, Tampa. 

S. W. Florists Association, 26-29, Jack- 
sonville. (1,100) Contact: Oscar G. Carl- 
stedt, 807 W. Adams St., Jacksonville. 

Miami Beach Shoe Show, 26-30, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (900) 

Pontiac Division, General Motors, 27-29, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 

Southern Apparel Exhibitors, 27-30, 
Eden Roc Hotel, Miami Beach. (500) 

Miami-Fla. Fashion Council, 26-Oct. 1 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Fla. Guernsey Cattle Club, 
(80) Contact: Al Cribbett. 


> 


Orlando. 





. . . Inside the State 





se SCHMIDT ALUMINUM CAST- 
INGS Corporation (formerly Florida 
Aluminum Castings) has moved to 
a new factory in St. Petersburg, with 
almost three times the floor space 
and productive capacity. Officials 
claim the firm is now the largest 
aluminum castings foundry on the 
west coast of Florida. New tech- 


niques and equipment are being in- 
stalled for castings for the electrical, 
aircraft, and missile development 
industries. 





to any site... 


Our facilities and certified personnel 
handle removal from your site; preparation 
for hauling, transportation, precise 
installation or erection to your most 


exacting requisites. 


MIAMI TRANSFER CO., INC. 


1090 N.W. North River Drive @ FRanklin 3-8378 @ Miami, Fla. 
Nights, Sundays, Holidays, ph. Highland 3-4843 or MOhawk 6-2348 
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People ...and Changes 





R. EUGENE ISTED, Orlando Business- 
man, has purchased controlling interest in 
Phillips Lumber and Millwork, Inc., Or- 
lando, and becomes president of the firm. 
Isted said the Phillips family will remain 
associated with the firm. 


CALEB BURGOYNE has been named 
president of Burgoyne Lumber Co., Pen- 
sacola, succeeding his late father, C. R. 
BURGOYNE. 


Pensacola—LEWIS H. WHITE has 
been promoted to paper mill superinten- 
dent, St. Regis Kraft Center, No. 1 Paper 
Mill. He replaces ANDREW F. DOW- 
NEY, who is retiring from St. Regis to 
take a position with St. Joe Paper Com- 
pany’s new plant in Ireland. 


H. N. HARDY retires August 1 as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. board. A resi- 
dent of Jacksonville for 20 years, he is 
rounding out 44 years of continuous serv- 
ice in the leaf department of the company. 


BRUCE B. KLION has announced the 
opening of Bruce B. Klion Associates, ad- 
vertising agency, in the Tropical Arcade, 
Ft. Lauderdale. Klion was formerly a part- 
ner of Herzog and Klion, Inc., and prior 
to that associated with several Miami ad- 
vertising agencies. 


BEVERLY C. YOUNG has been named 
vice president of the Florida Home Insur- 
ance Company, Miami, in charge of pre- 
mium production. 


JOSEPH E. BURRIS, former superin- 
tendent of the Plant City Division of Tam- 
pa Electric Company, has been promoted 
to general superintendent of the company. 


JAMES W. FALKENSTEIN has been 
appointed manager of RCA Range Sup- 
port and JOSEPH M. KAESER was made 
coordinator of Operations Development. 
The announcement came from the Patrick 
Airforce Base RCA office. 


Melbourne—GEORGE S. SCHAIRER, 
director of research at Boeing since 1957 
has been elected vice president—research 
and development. H. W. HAYNES has 
been promoted to controller of the com- 
pany. Both appointments came in a re- 
cent board meeting. 


ARCHIE L. JONES was elected to the 
board of directors and has been named 
secretary and treasurer of the Crandon 
Wholesale Drug Co., Miami. 


CHARLES P. GARRISON of the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Tampa, has been elected president of the 
newly organized Tampa Chapter of the 
American Savings and Loan Institute. 


‘ 
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EMIL L. SHWETZER, veteran of 20 
years in the newspaper, radio and maga- 
zine fields, has been employed by the pub- 
licity-public relations firm of Woody Kep- 
ner Associates, Inc., as an account execu- 
tive. Since coming to Miami from New 
York in 1957, Shwetzer has served as edi- 
tor of Tropical Living Magazine, advertis- 
ing manager of Southeastern Nurseryman 
and Miami sales manager for Florida Busi- 
ness and Opportunity Magazine. 





ARNOLD W. ECKHOFF, Jr., A. I. A., 
formerly of Ft. Lauderdale, has been made 
a partner in Rader and Associates, Miami 
Engineers and Architects. 





Radiation, Inc., Melbourne, employed 
LT. COL. DEANE C. DeFORD to work 
in the office of L. P. CLARK, vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager. 
Colonel DeFord is retiring after 17 years 
of service in the Air Force, including as- 
signment as chief of guided missile main- 
tenance of a group at Eglin Air Force 
Base, Florida. 


Daytona Beach has applied for a charter 
in the Advertising Federation of America 
for a new club organized there. New pres- 
ident is CHARLES CORSI, Charles Corsi 
Advertising Agency; LYMAN McGRATH, 
Radio Station WMJF, first vice president; 
JOHN CALLAHAN, Commercial Bank, 
second vice president; ROBERT BUR- 
HANS, Burhans Office Equipment, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


HENRY J. GRATHWOL, JR. has been 
appointed passenger sales manager of 
National Airlines. He was director of 
convention and military sales for National. 


GEORGE F. ANDERSON, has been 
made vice president and general manager 
of Dynatronics, Inc., Orlando, PARKER 
PAINTER, JR., president, announced. 
Anderson was formerly vice president and 
chief engineer. 


Robinson Printers, Inc., Orlando, has 
recently appointed CLYDE P. HENDER- 
SON, vice president and general manager 
of its Business Forms Division. Henderson 
was formerly general manager of the 
wholesale and export division of UARCO, 
Inc., Chicago, 


HERBERT HELLMAN, onetime exec. 
utive of German banks in Latin America, 
has been elected assistant vice president 
of the Curtiss National Bank of Miami 
Springs in charge of the international de- 
partment. 


Minute Maid has shuffled executives jn 
its Groves Corporation, following resigna- 
tion of EXCELL R. JOHNSTON as man- 
ager of fertilizer production to join Griffin 
Fertilizer Works in Frostproof as manager, 

HAROLD GARRETT, formerly man- 
ager of Minute Maid’s 7,400-acre South- 
east-Southwest Division, succeeds Johns- 
ton. HENRY S. WALCOTT JR. iakes 
over Garrett’s post and in turn gives his 
duties as East Central Division Manager 
to ROBERT H. FREEMAN. ROSS 
SWARTSEL, formerly manager of the 
North Division, adds Freeman’s North Cen- 
tral Division to his jurisdiction. 


EGIL TORSTENSEN, who served with 
the Norwegian underground in wartime, 
has been named retail sales manager for 
Imported Motors of Florida Inc., Ft. Lau- 
derdale firm which is State distributor for 
Renault. 


ALBERT C. HIGGINS has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Internal Auditor 
of the First Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Delray Beach by the Board 
of Directors, announced WILLIAM C. 
MIZELLE, Executive Vice President of 
the Association. 








EBO JOHNSON, formerly associated 
with Mutual Employees Trademart and 
active in aviation circles, has been named 
regional director of promotion for Florida 
Trend Magazine. 

Johnson, a graduate of the University of 
Florida, will direct Trend’s stepped-up 
circulation and advertising drive on Flor- 
ida’s Gold Coast. Johnson is a former 
sales manager for Riddle Airlines. 





TOBIAS KLEIN has been named budget 
director of the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, a newly created position. Klein 
was formerly chief of two major accounting 
and auditing divisions for the City of New 
York and for the past 11 years ‘an assistant 
professor in the department of accounting 
of the U. M. School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 
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Southern Bell Telephone Co. created 
12 new executive staff positions and com- 
pleted a divisional organization in Florida 
which began nearly two years ago. 

The new appointments, according to 
C. J. YATES, vice president and general 
manager for Southern Bell in Florida, 
include: 

Engineering—D. R. STEELE, general 
equipment and building; M. E. GLISSON, 
plant extensions and costs, and J. T. BAY- 
ER, transmission and outside plant. 

Plant organization—D. C. WILKINS, 
supervisor; J. C. BONE, general building 
supplies and motor vehicles supervisor, 
and N. M. HUTCHINSON, plant person- 
nel supervisor. 

Traffic organization—E. J. BRACKEY, 
JR., supervisor; J. C. KEAR, personnel 
supervisor, and M. C. LOW, traffic en- 
gineer. 

Commercial—B. P. CANTY, commercial 
supervisor; C. H. GARITY, commercial 
engineer, and W. A. KETCHAM, sales 


manager. 

Yates also announces the  appoint- 
ments of three new division heads for the 
North Florida division. They include: 


H. V. DARTIGALONGUE, division com- 
mercial manager; J. A. VICKERS, division 
engineer, and E. J. BAILEY, division 
traffic manager. 

Wilkins and Bailey will move to Jack- 
sonville from Ft. Lauderdale and Dartiga- 
longue will move to Jacksonville from 
Miami. All others are already Jackson- 
ville residents. 


The board of directors of The Cameron 
and Barkley Co. elected D. E. BLACK, 
Jacksonville, vice president and director 
of sales; D. W. GADBERRY, Jacksonville, 
vice president and controller; L. R. 
SCRIVENER, of Jacksonville, formerly of 
Tampa, assistant secretary and treasurer 
and personnel director; and F. H. 
VENTERS, Jacksonville, vice president 
and director of purchases. 


ANTHONY VROON is the new senior 
vice president of the Bank of Miami Beach. 
He was formerly vice president of the 
Mercantile National Bank of Miami Beach. 


GEORGE R. HISKEY, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeds DR. KELSO A. CARROLL 
as manager of the Bay Pines Veterans 
Administration Hospital in St. Petersburg. 


FRANK S. FITZGERALD has been 
elected president of the Aluminum Win- 
dow Engineers of Miami. Others elected 
are: BRUCE COLEMAN, vice president; 
TONY GUERRA, secretary; and 
CHARLES RONAYNE, treasurer. 


Aimed at gearing for the jet air age, 
National Airlines has shifted four top 
executive officers: JEAN C. BRAWNER, 
senior vice president, was elected execu- 
tive vice president; WALTER STERN- 
BERG, senior vice president of sales and 
public relations, will become senior vice 
president of market development; ROCK- 
WELL DRAKE, chief accountant, was 
elected treasurer, and CHARLES SHARP, 
assistant vice president of traffic and sales, 
becomes vice president of traffic and sales. 


GEORGE C. DANNALS has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of engi- 
neering at Dynatronics, Inc., Sanford, to 
fill that position formerly held by G. F. 
ANDERSON, who recently was made vice 
president and general manager of the firm. 








i “ee 4 
RALPH SCHWARZ, formerly president 
of Michigan Production Engineering Com- 
pany of Detroit, announces the formation 
of Florida Production Engineering Com- 
pany. Key personnel have moved to FPE’s 
new, larger facilities in Daytona Beach, 
Florida. Schwarz, FPE president, states 
he will specialize in the design and build- 
ing of tools, dies and special automated 
machinery. 





CLARK R. DONOHUE was appointed 
manager of organization services for the 
State Chamber of Commerce succeeding 
to the post held by the late WILLIAM 
W. FINLEY. For 10 years Donohue was 
director of presonnel of Cohen’s depart- 
ment store, Jacksonville, and was the 
store’s acting superintendent. 








planned industrial sites 


LEWIS TERMINALS 


. INDUSTRIAL PARK 
‘In. the Heart of the Palm Beaches” 
Quick Access @ Congestion Free 


Wide heavy duty streets 


P. O. BOX 616 @ RIVIERA BEACH BRANCH 
WEST PALM BEACH 


WRITE FOR NEW BROCHURE 











HAV -A-TAMPA 


FILLER 


HAV-A-TAMPA 


CIGAR CO. 


EL! WITT 


CIGAR CO. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Tallahassee Letter 





THE JUMP ON HISTORY-—A century ago in New York Mrs. Miriam von Pohl made an American flag with 
50 stars, so sure was she that the 33 states then in the Union would some day increase to 50. Her great- 
grandson, 15-year-old Mark Smith III, of Miami, proudly displayed the flag on July 4 when the first official 
49-state flag was hoisted over historic Ft. McHenry where Francis Scott Key penned the Star Spangled 
Banner 145 years before. The 50-star U.S. flag is not scheduled to be flown officially until 1960. 


MEDALS FOR MONKEYS-—Recognition for “distinguished service” came to two “American pioneers,” one 
posthumously, for their 1,700-mile flight in the nose cone of a Jupiter rocket. Taking their place in history 
were Baker and Able, tiny monkeys, honored by the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals as outer space trail blazers, in formal ceremonies at the Pensacola Naval Air Station. 


THE BELLS RANG CLEAR—Music lovers this fall will hear two albums of Stephen Foster and other old 
favorite songs, recorded on the world’s largest tubular bells in the Stephen Foster Memorial Carillon 


Tower at White Springs. Test runs revealed that only between 2 and 7 a.m. could the noise of crickets, 
crows and cars be eliminated. 


A-SUBS AND MISSILES—What will become a familiar sight at Port Canaveral, adjacent to the missile center, 
was the recent arrival of the atomic submarine USS Swordfish. The Air Force has coordinated activities 


at the port and adjacent Cape Canaveral for servicing large nuclear subs to test fire the Navy’s 1,500-mile 
Polaris missile. 


INDUSTRY EYES SPANISH MOSS—The University of Florida at Gainesville and Florida A. & M. University 
at Tallahassee, spurred by wide industrial interest, have joined to research potential uses of wax and 
gum in Spanish moss. The wax resembles closely carnuba wax, principal ingredient of fine automobile 
polishes. The gum is seen as possible competitor of gum arabic and gum tragacanth and may contain many 
unusual alcohols. Remaining fibers offer possibilities as reinforcing agent in plastic molding compounds. 


BIG FIND FOR MUSEUM-Henry Morrison Flagler’s $70,000 private railroad car, replete with paneling, 
crystal, rugs and draperies, will shortly be in the Palm Beach museum that bears his name. It was pur- 
chased for $1,000 from a railway foreman who has kept it on his McGaheysville, Va. lawn since acquiring 
it from the Chesapeake Western Railway president. 


QUADRI MOVING SOUTH-A half million dollar building is planned by Sarasota-Venice at Warm Mineral 
Springs to host the Florida Quadricentennial Celebration the first of next year. Opening in Pensacola 
May 13, the observance of Florida’s 400-year history will move across the state to its 1965 climax in St. 


Augustine. Latest exhibit is a miniature city—scale model of Jacksonville. Artists worked 5,000 hours on 
the creation. 


SELLING SUNSHINE OVER THE COUNTER-—An Associated Press survey revealed thousands of Yankees are 
grabbing hunks of Florida, usually sight unseen, in palm decorated booths across the nation. Mostly 


working people, they are paying as little as $10 down and $10 a month toward a dream of retirement 
in the sunshine. 
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ROYAL PALM 
YACHT 


and 
COUNTRY CLUB 


Boca Raton 


announces the 
appointment of 


SAM SNEAD 


Golf Pro 


@ The new Royal Palm Yacht and Country 
Club is a unique colony of estates for dis- 
cerning families who want and can afford 
the finest. 

Indicative of its lofty and pleasurable 
character: its 18-hole championship golf 
course, designed by Robert Trent Jones; its 
Golf Club; its smart Yacht Club and Basin. 

Flanking the Intracoastal, the subdivi- 
sion is mid-way between Palm Beach and 
Miami on the Atlantic coast. 

Homesites priced from $10,000 to $35,000. 
Your inquiries are cordially invited. Write: 


Arvida Realty Co. 
1015 E. Atlantic Avenue 
Delray Beach, Florida 
atc 
A subsidiary of Arvida Corporation 


Brochure gladly sent on request. 
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